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Cost of Evangelizing the Chinese. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


It is sometimes affirmed that it costs 
less to evangelize the Chinese in America 
than it does in China, and certain forms 


— expression are indulged in which 


would favor that the present Chinese who 
are abroad should be educated and train- 
ed for evangelistic work in China. I 
quote the following from a littie pamphlet 
issued by the New York ‘‘Chinese Sun- 
day-school Union”: ‘“The majority of these 
men (Chinese) expect to return to their 
native land, and the question is: ‘Shall 
they return as friends of our American 
missionaries, and aid them in their work 
as native preachers, or otherwise?’ It 
will cost less to evangelize them here, and 
educate them for missionaries, than it will 
in China, and they will be able to do 
much more effective work at once than 
the missionaries that are sent by our for- 
eign .missionary societies. It takes a 
Caucasian at least two years to acquire 
the language, and to be of much service, 
at the following cost: Passage to China 
(usually for two persons, man and wife), 
$1,000 per annum, house-rent, medical 
attendance, traveling expenses in China, 
and, if unable to stand the climate, the 
passage back again; but, if all be well, 
ten yeare’ service would cost about $16,- 
000. It can be readily seen that .the 
Chinese themselves,converted and educat- 
ed, would be the most servicable in the 
missionary field.*’ 

Iam not aware who in particular is 
responsible for the above expressions, but 
this I know, that the facta of the case 
will hardly bear any such construction; 
and, first, as regards to the amount of 
money expended for the conversion of the 
Chinese in China. I have taken pains 
to collect the following statistics from 
several of the leading missionary soci- 
eties, so that a correct estimate might be 
made. I have not gone outside of the 
missions which are directly engaged in 
mission work in and near the districts 
from which the American Chinese come. 


The following is from the pen of Rev. 
R. H. Graves, D.D., of the Southern 
Baptist Mission, in reply to two questions, 
viz., ‘What isthe yearly expenditure of 
money of your mission?” ‘*What is the 
average number of yearly conversions?” 
He says: ‘‘In reply to your questions, | 
would say our mission has cost about 
$7,000 a year for several years past. 


The numbers added annually has varied 


greatly. The highest has been about 
eighty, six years ago, and the lowest 
about twenty-five, and this year it will 
be less still.” Rev. Mr. Hubrig, of the 
German Berlin Mission, answers the 
above questions by stating the yearly ex- 
penditures to be $6,000, and the aver- 
age annual increase in membership as 
ninety for the last three years. In exam- 
ining the report of the Basel Mission for 
the year of 1884, 1 find that $29,850 
was expended, and that 242 persons, 
adults and children, received baptism. 
The Rheinish Mission, during the same 
time, expended $4,000, and received 12 


persons by baptism; a mission-house of 


$2,400 was builtin this same year. The 
A. B. C. F. M. during the year 1885 re- 
ceived 12 persons by baptism, 7 adults 
and 5 children, and expended $1,704.29, 
or only about $1,100 American money 
after what was received from the field in 
China. The American Presbyterian 
Board spent $26,458 from May 1, 1884 
to May 1, 1885, and received 42 persons 
to membership. 

The above statistical facts will indicate 
how much money it costs tocarry on mis- 
sionary work in the Canton Province by 
some of the missionary societies, and 
which some of onr American brethren 
say is more than it costs in America. By 
a careful analysis of the above figures, it. 
is seen that the Baptist Mission spends 
about $155 for one convert; the Berlin 
Mission $70; the Basel Mission $125; 
the Rheinish Mission $333; the Presby- 
terian Mission $629; American Board 
$142, Hongkong money, or about $95 
American gold coin. These numbers are 
the approximate figures indicating the 
cost of the work in this part of China. 

Now, let us examine a little into the 
reports of the American Chinese Missions. 
The Presbyterians report $14,553.83 as 
expended for the Chinese in America, 
and during the same time twenty-seven 
were added to the church, or $539 were 
expended for each convert made. In 
scanning the report of the Congregational 
California Chinese Mission for 1883 and 
1884, it is found that ‘‘forty have been 
brought into the light and won to the 
service and love of Christ’’ at an expen- 
diture of $9.700, or $242 per member. 
I think it is thus clearly shown that the 
cost of missions in China compares quite 
favorably with those of America, even if 
‘‘Caucasian’’ missionaries receive $1,- 
000 a year as their salary, ‘‘house-rent, 
medical attendance, traveling expenses 
in China, and, if unable to stand the cli- 
mate, the passage back again.”” Those 


engaged in Chinese work among the 


Americans have no traveling expenses to 
pay, and still their reports show that they 
spend quite as much, if not a little more, 
than what is needed to make aconvert in 
China. Some of these statistics have 
been taken from the different societies in 
China during a period of the excitement 
of war, and hence, if in one or two in- 
stances there seems to be a large expen- 


diture of money, it does not altogether 
represent the whole truth. Taking the 
above named societies’ entire expenditure 
and total number of converts, it is found 
that only about $180 is expended for one 
convert in this part of China; which is 
about the same amount the American 
Presbyterian Board expends for a convert 
in Shantung and Ningpo. I trust the 
above facts will convince any one that it 
is not such an expense to carry on mis- 
sionary work abrvad—indeed, the expen- 
diture often compares very favorably with 
that of the home churches—and if figures 
are sought to measure the success of the 
work, then it will often be found that the 
American churches pay more for a con- 
vert than is expended for one upon foreign 
missionary ground. 


But it is also claimed that by educat- 
ing the Chinese for missionaries in Amer- 
ica, that ‘‘they will be able to do much 
more effective work at once than the mis- 
sionaries that are sent by our Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies.” I should like to put 
three question marks at the end of that 
sentence, in addition to those-which have 
already been written opposite these words 
by Rev. H. V. Noyes, in the pamphlet 
which lies before me. Is it true that the 
American Chinese, evangelized and edu- 
cated in America, become the so-called 
‘‘effective’’ preachers in China? Yes, 
some of them do go, after they receive 
an additional training in China. But 
the greater part of these men can never 
be used as evangelists at all; so that, if 
the missionary have as little prospect to 
do good in China as these do, heis in- 
deed to be pitied, and perhaps ought at 
once to return home. A few yeara since 
the Basel Mission made an experiment of 
sending bome some of their Chinese to be 
trained, but now they regard it with dis- 
favor, a8 one trained here will do just as 
much service for the mission, and only 
cost one-third of the man trained at home, 
and this comparison does not include the 
six years’ home training that the Chinese 
received, but only his present expenses. 

Again, does it cost $16,000 for a mis- 
sionary’s service of ten years? Our New 
York ‘‘Sunday-school Chinese Union’’ 
says so. But what are the facts of the 
cace? I verily believe that no American 
society expends that much for her mis- 
sionaries; and I know some missionaries 
who only receive $700 a year and remain 
twelve years on the field—and this in 
Mexican currency—which would in ten 
years only amount to $7,000 Mexican 
money, or about $6,000 United States 
coin. Add to this $1,000 for his travel- 
ing expenses, and it will only be $7,000 
for man and wife, Medical bills are not 
high, and much of the medical aid is 
rendered gratutiously, or about $50 a 
year fora whole mission. The cost of 
rents is another item of expenditure, but 
for $2,000 or $3,000 a house can be built, 
and at the most, rent would not be more 
than $3,600 for the ten years. To be 
sure, if it is desired to live in king’s pal- 
aces, it may cost more than the $16,000, 
but, as a rule, thesum is far above what 
is expended for the missionary, and [ 
think a little study into the matter would 
conviuce any one of the truth of the above 
statements made. There is a great deal 
of money expended in touring, but the 
Chinese evangelists also require money 
for their traveling expenses. No doubt 
that the Chinese could evangelize China 
a great deal cheaper than the foreign 
missionaries, bunt experience has also 
proved the fact: that they are not yet 
ready to take the responsibility of the 
work upon themselves. Gladly would 
the missionaries deliver the work to them, 
but they are yet unfit to take the super- 
vision of it. A native ministry is need- 
ed, but it has been proven beyond ques- 
tion that China is the place to look for 
this, and not America. We are thank- 
ful that so many of our brethren and sis- 
ters are engaged in this noble work in 
America. It is what should be. But 
let us remember that statistics do not tell 
the whole truth. Cheapness in mission- 
ary expenses often shows a weakness. It 
is possible that missionaries receive too 
high salaries, but there is no law by 
which they cannot take less, or return 
again to the Missionary Board a part of 
what they have received. We welcome 
all American-Chinese evangelists to work 
with us in the common cause, and we 
shall hail the gladsome day when we 
shall see these brethren moving into line, 
and establishing their own churches and 
their own missionary societies; but until 
then, and until we shall see a more de- 
cided stand taken by the returned Amer- 
ican Chinese for Christ and his gospel, 
we must ask the American churches to 
support us. If we spend too much 
money, live in too fine houses, have too 
many comforts, please cut down onr sal- 
aries, and we will try and not say a word 
about it; yea, we are willing to become 
nothing for Christ’s sake. 

Hongkong, China. 


— 


-** Among decent citizens of the Pacific 
Slope there is no sympathy with the 
brutal intolerance which seeks to perse- 
cute Chinamen. We no more approve 
that kind of thing than we approve the 
persecution of Jews in Germany and 
Rassia. The talk of the blackguards 
who threaten violence to Chinamen is as 
DET; to all good citizens of Califor- 

, a8 itis shocking to civilized 
throughout the world.—Chronicle. 


The State of Things in Japan. 


Some years ago two young Buddhist 
priests from Kioto went to Europe to 
study the religious systems of other coun- 
tries, and thus be prepared to meet the 
advance of Christianity in their own 
land. The result has been that one of 
them has become a Christian, and is re- 
ported to be waiting abroad until all his 
people are converted to the same faith. 

The other is named Kitabatake, and 
returned to Japan about two years ago. 
He has abandoned his former religion, 
and is now living in Tokio, and endeavor- 
ing to establish a new system, which will 
combine whatever is good in both Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. At a recent 
meeting in Yokohama, he stated that 
Buddbism had been greatly corrupted by 
the addition of much that was foreign to 
it, and it was only necessary to return to 
its original purity to find asystem that is 
much superior to what is now taught by 
the priests of Japan. He does not op- 
pose Christianity, and says that, as a 
system, it contains much that is to be ad- 
mired. But, while he claims that some 
religion is necessary for the people, he 
says that it is the first duty of all Japan- 
ese to reverence the Mikado, and pro- 
mote the peace and welfare of the country. 

Many go to hear this man as a matter 
of curiosity, and he has a small following 
among some of the old-style Japanese, 
but not et the young and progressive 
element. is the general impression 
that his chief deg sis to get favor with 
the governménfgan@ thus secure wealth 
and honor to h 


ms@t. But the thought- 
ful Japanese cannot be deceived by such 
shallow pretensions, and the result is like- 
ly to be a help rather than a hindrance 
to Christianity. It simply destroys the 
faith of the people in their old systems, 
and prepares them to receive a better. 
Rev. Mr. Deforest, of Osaka, has re- 
cently been invited to preach in a Bud- 
dhist temple. The proprietor of the tem- 
ple was a man of some wealth, and 
thought in this way to do good and ben- 
efit his people. After teaching Buddhism 
for a time, he heard some reports about 
Christianity, and went to Osaka to find 
out which was the best religion. He at- 
tended some of the services, and also 
had interviews with one of the native 
pastors. The result was that he invited 
the Christians to come and teach his 
people the true and better way. The 
temple was then opened, and large pla- 
cards hung in front, announcing Christian 
services. The people came and heard 
gladly; and Rev. Mr. Deforest was in- 
vited to come and preach also. He found 
a good audience, and they listened with 
close attention to his discourse. It is ex- 
pected that regular services will be held 
hereafter, and it will thus become a 
center for fhe propagation of Christianity. 
Mr. Fukezama, of Tokio, has been one 
of the foremost educators in Japan, and 
has had a large school under his charge 
for a long time. The institution has for- 
merly been noted as opposed to Chris- 
tianity, but now a missionary has been 
employed as one of the teachers, anda 
Sabbath-school has been established for 
the purpose of teaching the pupils the 
doctrines of the Bible. There is another 
school in Tokio, which is designed to 
give instruction in German, and has an 
attendance of about five hundred schol- 
ars. Up to the present time the instruct- 
ors have been infidels, and the general 
character of the school advetse to Chris- 
tianity. But a German-speaking mis- 
sionary has recently arrived from Switz- 
erland, and is now employed as a teach- 
er. He has procured a quantity of Ger- 
man Bibles, and will at once begin to in- 
struct his pupils in the way of life and 
peaeé. He reports a numberof inquir- 
ies, and is much encouraged by the pros- 


cts. 
Phe head of the Corean Embassy to 
America was named Min Gong Ik,and was 
a nephew of the Queen. He was the first 
person assaulted in the riot of Decem- 
ber last, and his life was saved by the 
skill of Dr. Allen. He saw and heard 
but little of Christianity while abroad, 
and returned a conservative, and in favor 
of the Chinese rule and policy. He was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
and, finding much trouble and danger at 
home, recently went toChina. Itis now 
reported that he is aboat to take Rev. 
Mr. Stanley, of Trenton, as a guide, and 
make a tour of Europe. Of course, he 


will thus be brought under Christian in- 


fluence, and it is to be hoped that he will 
profit by it and return to his home a 
changed man. In the meantime, the 
Secretary of the same Embassy is now in 
San Francisco, and, with other compan- 
ions, is receiving Christian instruction, 
and making fine progress in the study of 
English. I have just received a letter 
from him, in which he says: ‘‘We hope 
the Corean people will all change their 
hearts to become Christian men, and then 
to know the grace and truth of our Lord. 
Our brothera are always helping us, and 
always teaching us; we thank the glory 
of God.’’ 

The latest news from Corea give an 
account of Mr. Mallendorf’s last inter- 
view with the King, and departure for 
his own country. It is expected that his 
successor (Mr. Merrell) will prove a 
very different man and a help, rather 
than a hindrance, to the cause of mis-' 
sions. 


It has been published in various religi- 


ous and other papers that of the native 
Christians in the Japanese churches 
only one-fourth are females. This state- 
ment has probably arisen from the fact 
that, in the report of the Evangelical Al- 
liance for 1882, only a part of the mis- 
sions gave the male and female member- 
ship separately, and, where there was no 
division made, the sum of , all was en- 
tered in the first column. I have made 
a comparison of the most recent statistics, 
and,, taking those only in which the sexes 
are divided, the. rumber is as follows: 
Male, 3,136, and female, 2,335, or more 
than two-thirds are females. It is ob- 
servable that as the membership increas- 
es the proportion becomes more and more 
equal,and is not unlike that of other lands. 
H. Loomis, Agent A. B. 8. 


Washington Letter. 


WasHIneton, Jan. 18, 1886. 

Congress, which began the last week 
with a promise of steady work, ended it 
by an indulgence in a recess, having ad- 
journed over from Friday until to-day. 
While in session, however, some indus- 
try marked its proceedings. The House 
even held a night session for the purpose 
of considering minor measures, and also 
discussed and voted for the Succession 
bill, which makes Cabinet officers, one 
after the other, succeed tothe Presidency 
in gasé of an emergency. The Senate 
listened to a number of long speeches on 
silver coinage and other subjects, and 
confirmed several hundred of the Presi- 
dent’s nominations in its daily secret ses- 
sions. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the friction between the President 
and the Senate in regard to removals and 
appointments to office. But, so far, the 
Republican Senators have not become 
very much excited in their search for 
reasons for the suspension of Federal offi- 
cialg, and some of them hold that the 
President has the right to suspend arbi- 
trarily, if he pleases, and give no reasons. 
There will be no open rupture without 
further developments. The Republicans 
in the House of Representatives are, as 
a rule, kindly disposed towards President 
Cleveland,’and are in favor of giving him 
a fair chance. They expect to vote for 
liberal appropriations, particularly for the 
Navy, and for coastdefences. They say 
they will favor giving Secretary W hit- 
ney all the money he needs to carry out 
his plans for building up the Navy. The 
recent action of the Senate in ordering 
that all nominations, confirmations, re- 
jections and withdrawals, be published in 
the Congressional Record, is regarded 
by some members of that body as the 
first step to a final abolition of secret ses- 
sions. A short while ago the Senate 
‘would have been shocked at the mere 
suggestion of publishing the proceedings 
of its executive sessions. But some Sen- 
ators now believe that the system of 
secrecy with regard to nominations tends 
to encourage vicious attacks upon men 
named for office, and think, if nomina- 
tions were considered openly, malicious 
persons would be deprived of opportuni- 
ties they now have for secretly making 
charges and insinuations against nomi- 
nees. On the other hand, many Sena- 
tors are fond of the freedom of their se- 
cret sessions, and would never agree to 
give them up. They say the public ses- 
sions of such a decorous and dignified 
body as the Senate heavily tax the 
physical powers of Senators, most of 
whom are elderly men, or men who have 
passed the meridian period of their 
strength. When the doors are closed 
and the world shut out, they can, with- 
out neglecting their duties, smoke a cigar, 
lounge on the sofas, or in other ways en- 
joy a restful change. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a 
melancholy interruption of social festivity 
at the White House, through the sudden 
death of Miss Kate Bayard, eldest 
daughter of the Secretary of State. Miss 
Bayard had seemed well and extremely 


gay at the reception in her mother’s par- 


lors the evening before. But when she 
retired at 1:30 a. m., she complained of 
eat fatigue, and, having been asked to 
Sesist at Miss Cleveland’s weekly recep- 
tion at three o’clock on Saturday, asked 
that she might not be disturbed until one 
hour before the time for the White House 
reception. Her sister Nannie went to 
awaken her at the appointed time, and 
found her lying in her bed dead. She 
was the favorite child of the Secretary, 
and the main reliance of her invalid 
mother in all social affairs. The fact that 
the Bayard household will remain in 
mourning for a long time will detract 
from the round of entertainments at the 
White House, as both Mrs. Bayard and 
her daughter were expected to take a 
prominent part in them. - Secretary Bay- 
ard was at the State Department when 
he received the announcement of his 
daughter’s death. For a moment he 
seemed to be too much stunned to realize 
the fact. Then he gasped for breath and 
became deadly pale. Recovering his 
self-possession, he walked to his car- 
riage trembling in every limb, and was 
driven to his home. Miss Bayard's 
death was from physical exhaustion and 
heart disease, hastened by the active 
she has recently taken in the social 

ife of the capital. 


Boston reports the investing of $8,000,- 
000 in new buildings in 1 
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The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board, of Missions will be held in the 
parlors of the First Congregational 
church, Oakland, on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 3d, at 20’clock. The 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be at 1 P. mM. prompt. 


Another Foreign Missionary Heard 


From. 


[The writer of the following letter, 
Miss West, a sister of Mrs. R. C. Pike, 
of San Francisco, sailed for Turkey in 
June of 1884. Many will remember a 
letter of hers published in this column 
some time ago, giving her reasons for be- 
coming a missionary, and will be glad to 
hear again from her pen. The letter is 
addressed to the auxiliaries in Massachu- 
setts which form the Essex South 
Branch. | 

ArntaB, Turkey, April 28, 1885. 

Dear Sisters of the Essex South 
Branch: Many times have lI recalled 
the beautiful June day of last year, when 
we were making our way from the rail- 
road station in Middleton, to the church, 
which had such a warm welcome await- 
ing us. We were many of us strangers 
to one another; but how soon the bond 
of Christian love united us, as we rec- 
ognized that we were fellow-workers in 
the Master’s vineyard. It seems as if I 
could feel still the warm and hearty 
grasp of our dear President’s hand ex- 
tended in your behalf, as I stood beside 
her, trying to express to you my thanks 
for the manner in which youhad shown 
your interest in me since my desire tu be 
united with the missionary laborers 
abroad had become known to you. Near- 
ly a year has passed since then, with its 
record of the many acts of kindness to 
her who was about to leave you—acts 
which she was ever proving during her 
long journey, and which have continued 
still to bless her on this foreign shore. 
As you assemble for another yearly re- 
view of the Branch work, both at home 
and abroad, I wish I might be present to 
speak for Aintab. From my February 
letter you learned some particulars re- 
lating to my journey and arrival, which I 
will not repeat here. I think that you 
are all familiar with the appearance of 
this city, with its low-roofed houses, and 
towering minarets and the conspicuous 
position of the seminary. In the morn- 
ing, at about eight o’clock, you might see 
many girls, whose books would show them 
at once to be our seminary girls, wend- 
ing their way through the narrow streets 
of the city. Itis a pleasure to receive 
the miorning salutations of these girls, 
often accompanied, as they are, by a 
bouquet of pretty Aintab flowers. By 
the time the school-bell rings, the home 
students have performed their allotted 
part of the housework, and we assemble 
in the school-room for devotions. I am 
able now, not only to play for the girls, 
but also to join ia singing what were at 
first strange, unintelligible sounds. A 
passage of Scripture is read alternately, 
and then Miss Peirce, or one of the three 
native teachers, offers prayer. The pu- 
pils then separate, and go to the differ- 
ent class-rooms for recitations in arithme- 
tic, algebra, geography, physiology and 
English. Instruction is also given in 
writing the Oamanli, English and Arme- 
nian characters. There are weekly Bible- 
classes and prayer-meetings, and, al- 
though my chief work has been the study 
of Armenian, it has been a pleasure to 
me to assist in the singing, drawing and 
sewing classes. I can tell you more 
about the scholarship of these students 
as soon as my own proficiency in the 
language enables me to comprehend the 
quick, ready answers I hear them give 
their teachers, as I listen occasionally to 
their recitations. Of one thing I am 
sure, that they show no lack of interest 
in their school work. The good order 
and correct deportment among the 
pupils, especially among the boarders, 
have surprised me. It is pleasant, too, 
to know that many of them are actuated 
by Christian principle. I have, many 
times during the winter, seen the girls go 
to Miss Peirce’s room for religious con- 
versation and prayer, and have after- 
wards learned they had decided to live 
for Jesus. Miss Peirce has charge of 
their prayer-meetings, of which she gives 
me a very good report. On Sundays, 
after service in the church, which the 
school attends, I often hear voices in 
prayer as [ pass the recitation rooms, 
and find some of the girls have with- 
drawn for a little prayer-meeting by 
themselves. Oh, this is a happy home! 
But how quickly the school months will 

, and the dear girls return to their 
omes, where many of them will have so 
few of the helpful Christian influences 
(that surround them here. Do you not 


see that they need your prayers? I wish 
you could see our Mariam, who comes 
from a poor, little village about four 
days’ journey from Aintab. She pos- 
sesses a sweet, Christian character, and 
her three years in the Seminary have 
placed her in the way to become a very 
useful worker, although she is quiet and 
retiring. She teaches a mission class of 
about forty children every Sunday, and 
I see clearly the way in which she inter- 
ests them. I feel sure she will be a light 
in her home when she returns to it. 
Thursday mornings I accompany Miss 
Peirce in her visits to the homes of these 
people. 1am thus becoming acquainted 
with them, and with their Oriental cus- 
toms, am becoming familiar with the 
inflections of the Turkish language. We 
have also visited the day-schoola of 
three Protestant churches here. Each 
church supports several schools, which 
are in the same enclosure as the church. 
The scholars are fitted in these schools 
for the Girls’ Seminary and for the 
Young Men’s College. The teachers 
are graduates of this school. I think 
that you would be amused to see the lit- 
tle children, sitting in rows on mats 
spread upon the floor. The curiously 
made dresses would not attract you very 
much, perhaps, but some of the bright 
faces would, lam sure. The other day, 
as we were returning home from our vis- 
its, we heard a child singing one of our 
gospel hymns at the top of its voice, in 
a neighboring yard, which was enclosed 
by high walls. It was a great contrast 
to the monotonous tones of the native 
singing. Thus, even the children of 
Christians here, while at play, show their 
relation to Christian families. 


What will be their influence in the 
years to come? As I contrast the condi- 
tion of Aintab as it was forty years ago 
with what it is now, surely there is rea- 
son for saying ‘‘A little one shall become 
a thousand.” The progress made is en- 
couraging, but a great work yet remains 
to be done. It is asad fact that, although 
we have niet with so much success in our 
work is this city, not one Moslem has yet 
been brought to renounce his belief in the 
false prophet. The persecution of the 
few Mohammedans, who have in other 
places professed themselves Christians, 
shows what are the hindrances in their 
way. We have had several calls from 
Moslems this spring. One woman gave 
an account of a call she had made long 
ago upon Miss Proctor. She still re- 
members a picture shown to her, and 
the story told her by Miss Proctor. I 
was asked many questions by these wom- 
en about America; one was whether 
there were many Moslems there. They 
were much surprised when I told them I 
never saw a Turk until I came to Turkey. 
Here, too, was the first mosque I had 
ever seen. Some of our scholars came 
into the room while she was present, and 
we sang several hymns. arse also 
added some remarks to the precious 
truths she had been singing. 


If you are familiar with the history of 
the Aintab mission, you will know of 
Vartem Baji, who was one of the con- 
verts to Protestantism here, and who. 
has been a great blessing to the misgion. 
She is a lady eight-five years old, but 
her mind is still clear, and the infirmities 
of age do not prevent her from going 
about the city ministering to the spirit- 
ual and physical wants of the people. Her 
home is very near the Seminary, and as 
I enter her room, I find her reclining u 
on her cushions with her large Bible, her 
spectacles lying near her. I am reminded 
of the dear ‘‘ Auntie” whom I used to visit 
at home. The Word of God dwells with- 
in her heart, and it is restful to talk with 
her, even through an interpreter, I al- 
ways leave her with the wish that there 
were more such mothers in Israel. 


My letter would not be complete if I 
did not mention our new school building. 
The work on the grounds was going on 
very satisfactorily last autumn, when the 
government interfered, and all was stop- 

. After I came, I often walked 
through the yard on my way to the Col- 
lege. The plan of the bailding was mark- 
ed out on the ground, but the house that 
I had expected to see was not there, 
Now, however, by the permission of the 
government, the work has been resumed. 
Even the donkeys looked important to 
my eyes, as | saw a train of them yester- 
day trotting along toward the new Sem- 
inary grounds, each with two building- 
stones strapped to its back. There are 
many men busily at work on the build- 
ing, and the second story is nearly com- 
pleted. As Miss Peirce brings the much- 
worn plan, and as we talk over together 
the way in which the old furniture can be 
arranged to meet the greater demands of 
the new rooms, it seems now as if we 
were speaking of a realized hope. 

Would you like to know how I 
an hour each Saturday afternoon? If 
you were to come to my room at 3 
o’clock, you would see about twenty-two 
pairs of shoes at my door. Stepping 
over these, you would find the owners 
seated on the floor, busily at work mark- 
ing texts of Scripture on cardboard, cro- 
cheting, etc. I call them the ‘*M 
Workers,” for it is real missionary wor 
they are doing, and they are as enthusi- 
astic about it as the little mission circle of 
‘Merry Workers’’ that I once enjoyed 


(Concluded on fifth page.) 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 27, 1886, 


Literary and Kdudational 


The new Princeton Review is a reviv- 
al of the well-known periodical under en- 
tirely new auspices and conduct. It is 
published by A.C. Armstrong & Co., 
714 Broadway, New York. It proposes 
to eave the distinctively theological field 
to others, but will devote itself to high 
literary work and original thought in all 
departments of philosophy and science. 
It will not disdain even good fiction, and 
the present number contains a story, il- 
lustrative of a certain school-life in New 
Orleans. This seems somewhat sharply 
in contrast with the solid reading contain- 
ed in the articles furnished by such men 
as Dr. McCosh and tbe astronomer, 
Prof. C. A. Young, and the writer on 
the political position. But the contrast 
is rendered less sharp, if one reads Dr. 
Parkhurst’s more popular presentation 
of the Christian conception of property, 
Mr. Warner’s ‘‘Society in the New 
South,” and Mr. McMaster’s ‘‘A Free 
Press in the Middle Colonies.” The Re- 
view makes a fine appearance, and its 
promise is exceedingly good. Published 
six times a year at $3. 


The New England Magazine is the 
new name given to the monthly published 
by the Bay State Monthly Company, 43 
Milk street, Boston. It is devoted to the 
history, biography, literature and social 
interests of New England. We, anda 
great many other people, even in this far- 
away land, are interested in the special 
object thus stated. The January num- 
ber, the first underthe new name, has an 
illustrated article on Brown University, 


an admirable portrait of Chief Justice 


Waite, and a selection of pictures exem- 
plifying the art which is to be found in 
some recent holiday books. We have 


been pleased with the article on the trip | 


which Daniel Webster and Thomas H. 
Perkins took to Gloucester, and also with 
the too brief sketch of Attleboro, Mass. 
Price, $3. 


A diagram of parliamentary rules has 
been devised by Uriah Smith, by which 
one can see at a glance the most impor- 
tant points in the conduct of business in 
deliberative assemblies. This is accom- 
panied by a key, and so in the brief space 
cf thirty-four pages, one may have a 
. unite full guide in the matter of having 
all things dove decently and in order. 
We think Mr. Smith is doing a greater 
service in this book than he is in inter- 
preting some parts of the prophesy of 
Daniel. The book is published at Battle 
Creek, Mich., the headquarters of the 
Seventh-Day Adventist people. 


The American Board, Boston, has is- 
sued in an appropriate style the commem- 
orative volume in connection with the re- 
cent seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Board. It contains the sermon of Dr. 
Walker, the special discourse of Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, the papers by the Secretaries, 
and various other addresses. It has a 


‘ portrait of Gov. Treadwell, the first, and 


of Dr. Hopkins, the preeent President of 
the Board. It is a valuable volume. 
In paper, twenty-five cents; in board, fif- 
ty cents. 


The pastor of Westminster Pr esbyter- 
ian church produces in a volume of 159 
pages a course of lectures delivered by 
him on the Lord’s Prayer. He gives it 
the title of ‘Our Heavenly Father.” It 
is printed in San Francisco, and may be 
had of W. W. Brier & Son, 13 Sansome 
street. It is a suggestive series of dis- 
courses, hearty in tone, clear and direct 
in style, and often happily illustrated by 
apt anecdote or allusion. 


Fords, Howard & Hulburt, New 
York, have published ‘‘The Infant Phil- 
osopher; Stray Leaves from a Baby’s 
Journal,” by Tullio S. Verdi. It pro- 
feeses to show how things are, or look, or 
feel, from a baby’s point of view, and so 
give to mothers the gift to see themselves 
as another little being sees them. From 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Dr. George Burrowes, of the Sdn Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, has had print- 
ed an article of his, which he entitles 
**Advanced Growth iu Grace, the Fullness 
of the Spirit.” It gives some instances 
from old and standard writers,of high spir- 
itual experience, and it is written in warm 
personal sympathy with the high theme. 


Macazines.—Of magazines de- 
voted to the homiletic art, we now receive 
three. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
publish the Homiletic Monthly ($2.50); 
E. B. Treat, New York, the Pulpit 
Jreasury ($2.50); Alfred E. Rose, West- 
field, N. Y., the Pulpit of To-Day 
($1.50). 


The exercises of inauguration of Homer 
Baxter Sprague, President of Mills’ Col- 
lege, have been published. The address 
of the President gave great satisfaction, 
and deserves to be widely read. 


Purpose of Affliction. 


One great purpose in all affliction is to 
bring us down to the everlasting Arms. 
What new strength and peace it gives us 
to feel them underneath us! We krow 
that, far as we may have sunk, we can 
not go out any farther, Those mighty 
arms cannot only hold us, they can lift 
us, they can carry us along. Faith, in 
its essence, is simply a resting on the 
everlasting arms. I[t was trusting them 
and not our own weakness. The sublime 
act of Jesus as our Redeemer was to 
descend to the lowest depths of human 
depravity and guilt and to bring up his 
redeemed ones from that horrible pit in 
his loving arms. Faith is just the cling- 
ing to those arms, and nothing more,— 
Rev. 1. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Life is not a series of chances with a 
few providences sprinkled between to 
keep up a justly failing belief, but one 
providence of God.—Unspoken Ser- 
mons. 


Some Thoughts on Preaching. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D, 


[A paper read before the Monday Club, in 
San Francisco, December 14, 1885. Con- 
tinued from the December 30th issue.] 

Now, it seems to me that, in catering 
to these erroneous views and the taste 
that undeniably extensively prevaile in 
regard to preaching, the pulpit is in dan- 
ger of becoming emasculated and de- 
prived of much of its converting power. 
It must fail in a great degree of its 
design if it withholds altogether or dis- 
proportionately any class of gospel 
truths. It should bring out, from time 
to time, in due degree, the whole gospel 
—the convicting and alarming as well as 
the tender and loving; as well those that 
are least palatable to the unrenewed 
heart as those which are more pleasing to 
it. It is the gospel which is ‘‘the power 
of God unto salvation’—the whole 
gospel as revealed in the Bible, and not 
such parts of it only as seem to the 


preacher to be best adapted to men’s 


wants, or the taste of the times; not 
speculations and theories and philosophies 
and surmises, but God’s truth as revealed 
to men. This, in due proportion, is to 
be pressed home with all the minister's 
energies and in every possible form of 
invitation, warning, entreaty, argument 
and persuasion, in season and out of 
season, with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine. The preacher must not so wreathe 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God, with roses and flowers as 
to hide its edge and point, and so unfit 
it for its work. 

No faithful minister will, and no suc- 
cessful minister can, keep back any part 
of the counsel of God. If he would be 
a@ workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, he must rightly divide the 
Word of God, and give to every man 
his portion in due season. He knows 
not what phase of truth is needed in all 
cases, nor what God’s Spirit may employ 
to awaken and convert some souls; and 
if he fails to present some truth, or some 
class of truths, it may be the very one 
which is indispensable to the salvation of 
some souls. And in actual fact it will 
be often found that the less pleasing 
doctrines are those which are most ueed- 
ed, and which result in salvation. Not 
seldom is a preacher pronounced harsh 
and unfeeling and injudicious for the 
very sermons that are most productive 
of good. Many a man has counted his 
minister his enemy, as some did Paul, 
because he told them the truth, and 
afterwards found him to be therefor his 
best friend. 

It has always appeared to me that the 
apostle Paul affords the firat example of 
a faithful and successful preacher, and 
he, as already said, could appeal to his 
hearers that he had never shunned to 
declare unto them all the counsel of God. 
He ever seemed to hear God saying to 
him, as he did to the prophet Ezekiel, 
‘‘Thou shalt speak my words to them, 
whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear’; and to Jeremiah, ‘‘Gird 
up thy loins and arise, and speak to them 
all that I command thee, and be not dis- 
mayed.’’ It was Paul, too, who wrote, 
‘*Knowing, therefore, the terror of the 
Lord’’—or, as it is rendered in the New 
Version, ‘‘the fear of the Lord’’—‘‘we 
persuade men.” He did not hesitate to 
appeal to this attribute of human nature, 
fear, which so many denounce as un- 
worthy the ambassador of Christ. 

And again, this same noble and suc- 
cessful preacher of the gospel wrote to 
the Corinthians: ‘‘Therefore, seeing we 
have this ministry, we faint not, but have 
renounced the hidden things of dishon- 
esty, not walking in craftiness, nor 
handling the Word of God deceitfully, 
but by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” And here, 
by the way, was the great secret of his 
power and success. He did what, alas! 
so many fail to do—he commended 
himself to men’s consciences. He did 
not address the intellect merely, and the 
taste and the natural feelings of his 
hearers, but he aimed at the conscience. 
And so has done and so must do every 
grandly successful minister of Christ. 

Professor Park, in his discourse on 
conscience, in his lately published volume 
of sermons, says: ‘‘Ven Humboldt has 
remarked that every man, however good 
he may be, has a yet better man dwell- 
ing in him, which is properly himself, 
but to whom, alas! he is often unfaithful. 
And we may say that every man, how- 
ever bad be may be, has a good man 
dwelling in him. This good man is 
conscience, and is so far superior to the 
perverse will that it sometimes is called 
the man himself. The prodigal son 
came from his eensuality to himself. The 
cause of missions to the foreign heathen 
and to the home heathen depends on the 
fact that these heathen can and do ap- 
prehend moral truth and moral law. 
The usefulness of the Christian minis- 
try,” he adds, ‘‘depends on the fact that 
the minister directs his discourses to the 
conscience of the hearer, and the hearer 
applies them to his own conscience; and 
in this way the Spirit of God convicts 
men of sin, of righteousness and of 
judgment. The first principles of morals 
and religion are enveloped in the nature 
of this moral faculty.” 

God has so formed the conscience that 
it approves the right and condemns the 
wrong; and he has adapted his truth to 
the conscience, so that when it is clearly 
and distinctly set before the mind con- 
science approves it, and says it is right. 
Men may not love the truth; they may 
hate it, and yet be obliged, in their in- 
most souls, toapprove it. They often— 
** See the right, and approve it, too; 

And see the wrong, and yet the wrong 

pursue.” 

It is true men sometimes find their 
conseiences refusing to respond to some 
exhibitions of what is called the gospel, 
for it is not all gospel that goes under that 
name. False, exaggerated and dispro- 
portioned views of truth may be held and 


taught against which men justly revolt. | 


Bat it is the errors mixed with the truth 
which their consciences do not approve of. 
But wherever the pure and gennine doc- 
trines of Christ are preached, they have 
men’s consciences on their side. They are 
seen to be intrinsically excellent, Thechar- 
acter, ends and aims of the gospel prove 
it to be divine, for it seeks to elevate and 
ennoble and sanctify man and bring him 
to God; and that which brings men (o 
God must be from God. 

Now, | may be mistaken, but I have 
a strong impression that there is exten- 
sively prevailing a style of preaching 
that fails to bring out the more alarming 
aspects of gospel truth and a lack of 
close, pungent appeals to the consciences 
of men. Is there not evidence that the 
pendulum, as Professor Phelps says, has 
oscillated too far in the direction of the 
milder aspects of the gospel, while its re- 
tributive truths are unduly kept in the 
background? I raise the question for 
consideration. . | 

There are some professed ministers of 
Christ who never seem to disturb the re- 
pose of their hearers, and yet who are 
not ercorists, unless it be in the sense of 
neglecting to present some truths. They 
never aim at the conscience and never 
seek to arouse fear or to render men dis- 
satisfied with themselves. They make 
no close personal application of the truth, 
and say, ‘Thou art the man.” 

‘‘A traveling man, not long since, 
characterized a sermon on ‘Lying,’ to 
which he had listened, as an excellent 
discourse. He was asked, ‘Did the 
preacher make you think other people 
lied, or that you did?’ ‘Ob! he made 
me feel as if he meant me every time.’ 
If the further question, ‘Did he make 
you resolve to stoplying?’ had been ask- 
ed, we should know whether it was the 
very highest type of sermon.” 

Daniel Webster, once being asked 
what kind of preaching he liked, replied, 
“That which drives a man up into the 
corner of his pew and makes him think 
the devil is after him.” I will only add 
that I lately read an article from a Sun- 
day-school paper, entitled ‘*Take Care 
of the Endings.” The writer said: 
‘‘Among the lost arts will soon have to 
be reckoned the ‘art of making applica- 
tions of truth.” The minister seems to 
get tired toward the end of the ser- 
mon, and so we miss the application. 
The old story-books had the ‘moral’ 
at the end. That was objected to. So, 
very often, we can find no moral at all. 
The last five minutes of a sermon and 
address, or a class-lesson, are the golden 
opportunity; and our experience com- 
pels us to say they are too often wasted. 

The old minister’s advice to a young 
beginner at preaching is worth our ac- 
ceptance as teachers. It was this: 
‘Take care of your endings.’ ”’ --Sunday- 
school Chronicle. 

Paul said he labored, ‘‘not as pleasing 
men, put as pleasing God,” and if we 
would please God we must preach his 
truth, and the whole truth, and we may 
be encouraged to do so by the fact that 
when we do 80 we have men’s con- 
sciences on our side. That is their vul- 
nerable part. | 

While, then, the preacher recognizes 
attributes of hope and love and truat in 
his hearers, let him not fail to appeal to 
that of fear, at least, in the same propor- 
tion as did Christ and his apostles, and 
as have some of the most faithful and 
successful ministers in all periods since. 
Says the writer already quoted, 
‘*There is an insinuating delusion which 
is exercising the most pernicious influence 
upon tens of thousands. Human voices 
cry out, ‘The spirit of the age is against 
this whole matter of fear [in preaching]; 
indeed, forbids it.’ Well, I cannot ap- 
preciate the force of this, or see what the 
spirit of the day has to do with the great 
matter of man’s relation to his Creator 
and Judge. 

‘‘The age of Louis XIV had its spirit; 
so had the age of Charles II and of 
Frederick the Great. What were these 
spirits? Thin, vaporous films, blown 
from the mouths of men, curling, for a 
brief moment, around the everlasting 
mountains of Bible truth. And the spir- 
it of our day, if it is contradictory of the 
living Word, shall prove as evanescent. 
The spirit of the age is the atmosphere 
through which walks the creature of a 
day. * * * The spirit of the age to 
be called in to modify the eternal condi- 
tions of the universe! Let us not make 
fools of ourselves. We are not too big 
to be warned of God; and we shail not 
belittle ourselves by giving thoughtful 
heed to this warning.” 


Oakland. 


Microscopic. Holiness. 


‘*Microscopic holiness is the perfection 
of excellence,” so says one of the great- 
est of preachers, ‘‘The nature of every- 
thing is best seen in its smallest propor- 
tions,’’ so says one of the wisest of phil- 
osophers. Both expressions are but echoes 
of Him who said, ‘‘He that is faith- 
ful in that which is least is faithful also 
inmuch.” (Luke xvi: 10.) 

Nothing is more necessary in this age, 
especially for those who are endeavoring 
to walk in the highway of holiness, than 
careful avoidance. of those inaccuracies 
which mar a character otherwise admir- 
able and beautiful. Paul’s advice to his 
Ephesian converts might be rendered, 
‘*See that ye-walk accurately” (Eph. v: 
15); in other words, ‘‘Take heed that, 
in the fierce light that beats upon your 
path, you wear the ‘white flower of a 
blameless life.’ ” 

The best test of eyesight is small print; 
the best test of the cleanliness of a room 
is the cleanliness of the nooks and cor- 
ners; the best test of a life isa micro- 
scopic examination of common acts in 
ordinary hours; and if it will bear this 
test, it is pure indeed.— Rev. J. G. Man- 
tle, in King’s Highway. 


~ Canon Wilberforce recently said that 
in the United Kingdom were 600,000 
families whe through drink alone ‘‘never 
knew the meaning of that word of sweet- 
est cadence, Home.” 


[For Tax Pactrie.! 
& Helping Hand. 


Pe blessings round thee, like a shower of 
g ° 

‘*May I see your drawing?’ The per- 
son addressed looked up quickly, and saw 
standing before her a woman of some 
thirty years of age. 

“Certainly, if you wish,” and the pa- 

—such a8 comes in candle-boxes—was 
extended, while, on its rough surface 
could be seen portrayed, in uncertain 
lines, the tree under which the girl eat. 


Mary Burlow had been a teacher of | P® 


drawing since fortune threw ber on her 
own resources some ten years before. 
Her practiced eye told her that, though 
the sketch was faulty, and_ shading 
rough, yet the perapective was excellent. 

‘*Have you ever taken lessons?” she 
inquired. 

“No,” eaid the girl, simply, ‘but I 
practice quite often.” } 

‘*What is your name, and where do 
you live ?”’ 

The maiden blushed at the abrupt 
ras but answered: ‘‘l am Helen 

oghill. My fatheris the blacksmith at 
Weldon’s foundry, and we live near 


there.” 
‘‘I suppose you go tu school. What 


‘do you expect to do when you area 


woman ?”’ 

**Perhaps I shall teach school; or at 
any rate earn my own living; but’’—after 
a pause—‘‘I love drawing better than 
anything else.’’ 

“That is strange for a child. You 
are 

‘** Almost fourteen.’’ 

‘‘A new genus tome. Come and see 
me next Wednesday, at five o'clock; 
here is my card.” And she was gone, 
leaving Helen to wonder if angels ever 
wore shabby alpaca dresses and shade 
hats. The card was the only thing to 
show that she had been there—a plain 
white one, on which was engraved: 


Mary Burlow, Drawing Teacher, - 
701 Jackson street. 


The sun was fast hiding his beaming 
face behind the low, brush-covered hills, 
when Helen hurried homeward, filled 
with new hopes. Oh, to save money, to 
take lessons and become an artist, and 
(a wish that she hardly dared to own) to 
perfect herself in the City of Great 
Painters—Rome, itself ! 

Wednesday saw our little friend on 
her way down an unfashionable street. 
She stopped at No. 701. It was occu- 
pied by music teachers, dressmakers, and 
milliners. The busy air of its occupants 
seemed to say, “We work for our living, 
and are not ashamed of the fact.” 


As Helen walked through the long | 


hall, the door of a pleasant room opened, 
and her friend of the day before, said: 
‘“‘T am giad to see you. Come in.” 

The walls of the room were almost 
covered with various trifles, that delight 
the eye of an artist—here, a charcoal 
face, and there, a choice bit of landscape, 
which seemed to bring a country brook 
rigbt into the heart of the noisy, dusty 
city. 

Miss Burlow welcomed her caller cor- 
dially, and said, ‘‘So you are the girl 
who wants to take drawing lessons ?” 

_ Helen looked surprised, and said: ‘‘I 
want to, but how can I? It takes 
money.” 

**Ah well, other things are sometimes 
as useful as money. Can you sew?” 

‘*On anything plain I get along very 
well, especially on muslin.” 

‘*Very well, I will provide you the 
materials and you may make me some 
underwear; while, in return, I will give 
you two lessons a week and furnish 
a and pencils. Would you like to 


| look at these hand-painted plaques ?”’ 


It eeemed to Helen that fairyland had 

opened to her, and she was sure that it 
would not end, as did her day-dreams, 
leaving nothing substantial behind. 
- Thursday the muslin came, accompa- 
nied by a kind note,in which she was 
urged not to sew too steadily, as her 
health was far more precious to her than 
anything else could be. 

With her mother’s help, she cut and 
made the garments, and oh, the many 
weary hours she spent over them. But- 
tonholes were her bug-bear, and to put 
sixteen in one nightgown seemed more 
than human nature could endure. And 
so she worked on steadily, little dream- 
ing that what she did would scarcely pay 
half what most drawing teachers require. 


A lady and gentleman stood looking at 
a picture in the French Academy at 
Paris. The picture in question was one 
that had attracted much attention, part- 


ly from the fact that it had been decided |. 


the third best in point of merit, and part- 
ly because of the excellence of coloring 
and the life-like look of the faces. It 
was entitled ‘‘Copying Nature,’’ and 
showed a girl, seated on a fallen tree, 
while she drew the scenery around her. 
Beside her stood a woman, whose face 
evinced much interest, admiring the pict- 
ure, as it grew under the girl’s skillfal 
fingers. 

‘*Who painted this?” asked the lady, 
of her companion, who seemed acquaint- 
ed with the various pictures in the long 
galleries. 

He pointed to the tiny initials in one 
corner, ‘‘H.C.” ‘*‘A young American 
who has been studying in Rome for the 
past five years,’’ he said, briefly. 

Many persons stopped before the pict- 
ure that week; one, a rich American, 
who was known as paying very high 
prices for pictures for his Fifth-avenue 
home. 

When the exhibition closed, he pur- 


| chased the picture for $600. He gave 


her a check for that amount, and a few 
days after, that identical check was 
speeding to the United States, inclosed 
in the following letter: 


‘‘My Dear Benefactress: I enclose 
what I received for ‘Copying Nature’ 
(which I deseribed in my last letter). | 


But for you I should still be an untaught 
girl. Thanking you again for all that 
you have done for me, I am, as ever, 
yours, HeEwen 


Our Helen has grown intoa woman 
that any one would call pretty, but to 
those who know her best qualities, she 
is really beautiful. She is again in Rome, 
studying art with all her old enthusiasm, 
yet some of ber friends whisper that she 
is soon to take poesession of a fine house 
in New York city, which, oddly enough, 
contains a picture which she herself 
inted. 

Of Miss Burlow, it may truly be eaid: 
‘‘We seatter seed with careless hand, 

And deem we ne’er shall see it more. 

Yet, for a thousand years its fruit appears, 

In weeds, that mar the land, or fruitful 

store.” D. K. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., \. Professors. 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 
The Harmon Seminary, 
ie BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


PRINCIPAL, 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CourRsES oF Stupy; NoRMAL IN 
METHODs or TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 
Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rx, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S" For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY Course of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.06 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.” 


Field Seminary | 


OR 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 


6, 1886. Address ‘ 
MISS L. TRACY. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


_ 

£9 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRanorsco, 


»PITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884... $443,381 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- | 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres't. 


Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ ad Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
rauch valuable ormation. 
& Co., Burlington, Vt 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 
Grape Vines, | 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


0G" Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO,’ 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


CO. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-300 KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANCISOO 


Bet. & Prxe 8rTs. - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


0G” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ad» 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
cOmpanied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address ) 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny page Sutter and Post 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


04” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
: Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tupps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
Facrory at THe Porreno, 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry bouse— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Antiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, P hkee N.Y. 
V FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION F WOMEN 
‘with acomplete nen Course, Schools of Paintin and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory,Laboratory of em 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a pibrery of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three eachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


a preparatory course. Catal 
J, BYLAND KENDRICK, detine 


CONSUMPTIO 


I havea itive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands denen of the worst kind and of long standing have 
been cured, Indeed, so mone my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A, SLOCUM, 18x Pear! St., N.Y. 
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Cirle. 


THE ABSENT ONE. 


Only an empty chair! And so, 
Only an empty home, and empty days 
_ Which drearily will come and go | 
Amid the weariness and haze 
Of sorrow’s darkest cloud. Ah, me, 
That for some homes such things must be! 


Only an empty cnair! And so 
Sad, empty lives and days that teach 
A truth, alas! too well we know— 
That, high and far as we may reach 
Our empty arms, they cannot meet 
Those absent arms in pressure sweet. 


Only an empty chair! And so 
Hearts emptied of the sweet content 
With which they used to overflow, 
And shorn of the bright merriment 
Which shed its radiant sunshine clear 
Athwart the days when she was here. 


Only an empty chair! But, oh, 
In heaven above the absent one 

- Dwells free from all that grieves, we know! 
Life’s lessons o’er, its duties done, 

It was the Master’s loving hand 

Which placed her with the angel band, 


Only an empty chair! E’en so, 
It draws a sorrowing household near 
To that true home where she, we know, 
Doth wait for us as still her own. 
And honored be the empty chair 
So fraught with memories sweet and fair! 
— Selected, 


Pitchers vs. Lamps. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


This particular pitcher was old-fash- 
ioned, awkward, and ugly enough to 
gratify any ssthetic taste. If it held a 
lamp, Mrs. Lander did not know it. She 
was enraptured when she discovered it 
jn a down-town crockery store, and hav- 
ing ‘‘purchased at a bargain” by paying 
three times what it was worth, carried 
it home to decorate it and make it more 
esthetic and ugly still; for Mrs. Lander 
was not yet a proficient in ceramic art. 
But she intended to be, and she had de- 
cided that as soon as the pitcher should 
be completed she would purchase other 
pieces sufficiently unlike it to make a set. 

She was absorbed in her occupation 
when the door-bell rang, and Bridget’s 
head inserted itself at the partly open 
door. 

‘A lady to see you, ma’am.” 

‘‘Book agent, 1 suppose,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Lander, laying down her brush reluc- 
tantly. 

But, instead of one of that much- 
abused class, the caller proved to be a 
bright-eyed, earnest-faced lady, with a 
request that Mrs. Lander would entertain 
one or more delegates to the Woman’s 
Missionary Convention. 

‘‘Perhaps we may have secured places 
enough, but it is sure to be a large and 
enthusiastic meeting, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Lander did not know anything 
about it. She had heard something, 
to be sure, but it was forgotten as soon 
as heard. Mrs. Lander never attended 
missionary meetings. Years _ before, 
when she was a young girl, she had gone 
regularly to the monthly concert, in the 
old church at home, for the very good 
reason that her parents believed in it and 
never inquired whether she did or not. 
If those monthly concerts had been ex- 
pressly designed to awaken in the ordi- 
nary mind a desire not to know anything 
about missions, they could scarcely have 
been more successful. They were always 
held in the afternoon, when the old 
church looked grayer and grimmer than 
ever. Most of the people stayed away, 
and the few who came scattered them- 
selves so widely through the church as 
to add to its deserted and forlorn appear- 
ance. There was no sermon—‘“‘a little 
- talk would do well enough for monthly 
eoncerts.’’ They always sang ‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’’ which was 
the only cheerful feature of the occasion. 
The ‘‘heathen” were not individualized, 
but served and swallowed in one indi- 
geatible mass. Then some good brother 
prayed that ‘‘the watchman on Zion’s 
walls might see eye to eye’—what that 
might mean Mrs. Lander had not the 
faintest idea—and that ‘‘the islands of 
the sea might be speedily converted,” 
with no definite conception in his own 
mind, or that of any one else, what those 
islands were or where they were located. 


And then everybody went home, thank- 


ful that the dull duty was over for one 
month more. 

In view of these early experiences, a 
missionary meeting was not an enticing 
prospect to Mrs. Lander. She did not 
positively determine that she would never 
go to them—it is not always comfortable 
to be too honest, even with one’s self— 
she only told herself that she was too 
busy. Fortanately, however, people 
did not all think alike, and there were 
ladies of more than ordinary intelligence 
and of high social rank who seemed real- 
ly interested in such matters. She had 
noticed that fact with secret wonder, 
and there was something of the wonder 
in her eyes when she surveyed her 
bright-faced caller. It would be pleas- 
ant to oblige these ladies, and, moreover 
—human motives being usually some- 
what mixed—she reflected that her front 
chamber was lovely in its new furniture 
of crimson and gray, and it was a pity 
_ not to have some one see it! So she 

. graciously consented to receive a dele- 
gate, and went back to her seer d with 
a complacent feeling of having fulfilled 
her missionary duty at last. | 

On the bright morning following there 
were three people at different points of 
the compass, who had each an appointed 
work to do without in the least knowing 
what it was to be—an old woman with 
a rusty satchel, a boy with a stone, and 
a lady with a sick headache. The old 
woman with a satchel thought she knew 
her errand perfectly. She had planned 
all the time she was knitting stockings 
and selling eggs to earn the money for 
this great event of her life—going up to 
the Woman’s Missionary Convention in 
the city. Her daughter-in-law thought 
it all nonsense for mother to go off alone 
80 among strangers.” But the old gray 
head shook a decided negative. She 


wanted to hear from those fresh from the 
field how the King’s armies were advanc- 
ing; and where the royal banner was 


planted. 


‘I want the refreshin’ to my own 
soul,” she said. ‘‘And if David could 
go up to hear, and to carry a little 
parched corn, in his day, [ guess I can 
go with my little offering now.” 

The boy with the stone had no idea of 
his mission. He had picked up the 
stone and put it into his pocket to con- 
sort with a broken knife, some rusty 
nails, three marbles, a bit of chewing 
gum, a leather sling and an old padlock. 
That stone might prove a convenient arti- 
cle if he should come across a dog, a 
window, or something else that did not 
need to be hit; and, meanwhile, it was 
just as valuable as the other treasures 
he bad accumulated. — 

The lady with the headache was in 
dire dismay, because she thought her 
mission ended when the headache began. 
She was one of the prime movers and di- 
rectors of the convention. Head and 
hands had been busy with it for weeks. 
And now on this important day, when 
she particularly desired to be at her post 
to assign strangers who came unannounc- 
ed to the places held in reserve, this dis- 
tracting pain kept her a prisoner at home. 
It must get better! She could not get 
sick, she declared. But it was one of 
those persevering, unreasonable, not-to- 
be-argued-out-of-the - matter headaches, 
that all nervous women know, and, of 
course, it was victorious. The hot head 
sank helplessly on its pillow at last, and, 
with an odd little compromise between 
a groan and a laugh, the lady gave up 
the contest. 

‘It is of no use. The world did ex- 
ist, after a fashion, before I came into it, 
so I suppose it may be possible for it to 
move on for one day longer, even if I am 
kept out of it. 1 must accept your offer, 
Bob. Go, and do your best.” 

Bob was a young gentleman with the 
kindest heart, the best intentions and the 
least tact imaginable. He was home on 
a college vacation, and had offered to 
take his mother’s place for the day and 
fulfill the duties to the best of bis ability. 
Very fine ability, too, Mr. Bob privately 
considered it, though he did not consider 
much room for its exercise in a position 
like this. In his secret heart he wonder- 
ed why his mother and the other ladies 
should make such a fuss over such a 
very simple matter. 

‘‘Easiest thing in the world,” said 
Mr. Bob, looking at a new arrival and 
then at his list. ‘‘Here’s a delegate that 
wants a place, and here’s a place that 
will take a delegate. Put them togeth- 
er, and it’sa fit.” And he fitted them 
without once perceiving, in his masculine 
obtuseness, that the place was gilt-edged 
and the delegate was not. 

That was the way in which it happen- 
ed that the old woman with the anti- 
quated bonnet, the coarse shawl and the 
rusty satchel suddenly appeared at Mrs. 
Lander’s. To say that that lady was 
surprised at the apparition would but 
very feebly express her sentiments. Her 
opinion of things that fitted differed ma- 
terially from Mr. Bob’s; and when she 
had ushered that bonnet, shawl and 
black alpaca dress into her gray and 
crimson guest-chamber, she closed the 
door upon the contrast, and said 
‘Well!!!’ in a tone that suggested 
three exclamation points at least. 

As for the old lady, she was innocent- 
ly and heartily~delighted. She laid 
aside her wraps, brushed the dust from 
her despised bonnet, carefully folded the 
much-criticised shawl, and then looked 
about her with a contented smile on her 
wrinkled, kindly face. 

‘*T do b’lieve this convention is going 
to be a little bit of heaven to me clear 
through,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘To think 
of my being in a room like this! I won- 
der if David and Billy know?’’ 

Whatever were Mrs. Lander’s views 
of missionary-meetings, decorative art, 
or the wisdom of entertaining committees, 
she was a lady, and, having received 
her guest, she accorded her due courte- 
sy. So, when dinner was announced, 
the well-preserved alpaca, brightened by 
a fresh collar, was not made to seem out 
of place at the elegant table, and the old 
lady ate and chatted in happy uncon- 
sciousness of self and enjoyment of her 
surroundings. 

‘*Yes, Lthink it does us good to get 
away from home once in a while, out of 
our own little corner, and see what the 
rest of our Father’s children are doing, 
don’t you? I’d like to have been here 
in time for the morning meeting, but I 
started long before 5 o’clock, as ‘twas. 
They had a real good one, didn’t they?’’ 

‘Tl did not go,” answered Mrs. Lan- 
der, and then as the eyes fastened yt 
her looked such unfeigned surprise that 
any one already in the city should miss 
such an opportunity, she hastens to add 
the statement she always made to her- 
self, ‘‘I had not time.” 

The kindly eyes wandered around the 
pleasant room in quick appreciation of its 
many demands. 

“T gs’pose it does keep you pretty 
busy,” she assented, with a faint under- 
tone of regret in her voice. 

But who, with a-soul for art, likes to 
be considered merely a house-keeper! 
Mrs. Lander did not, and as soon as 
they were in the cosy, back parlor she 
pointed out the pitcher, on its little 
stand by the window, awaiting a few 
finishing touches. 

‘‘That is my work,” she said. 

Then, indeed, the old eyes brightened 
into gladness, for their owner thought 
she understood it all. Was she not in a 
Christian home, where all gifts were con- 
secrated? Were not the hearts around 
her in full sympathy with the great 
cause of missions? Why else would she 
be here? That bit of work touched a 
quickly responsive cord, and her tongue 
was loosened at once. 

‘* And that’s what you do? Ain’t it 
pretty? I expect now you can make a 
great deal in that way, and ain’t it a 


blessed thing to do? Of course, you 


could give a great deal without doing 
any such work, but it makes all the 
more. It’s good to think how many’s 
a-working—one in one way and another 
in another—all for the same thing. 
When I get back home again, and am 
drying apples and sewing carpet rags, 
and counting how many shillings it'll 
bring, 1’ll be glad to think of your pretty 
work that'll earn dollars, and how the 
dollars and shillings’ll all go to build up 
the same kingdom. I'd like to tell you 
how it come to me.” 

‘Yes,’ answered Mrs. Lander, un- 
certainly, and she could say nothing 
more. There was a queer feeling at her 
heart ag if a searching eye had been sud- 
denly turned upon it, and an authorita- 
tive voice commanding, ‘‘How much 
owest thou my Lord?” had found her 
bankrupt. 

‘“‘There was no one left but my hus- 
band and Billy and me,” said the old 
woman. ‘‘All the children married and 
gone, you see. Billy was my grandson, 
and we did set a store by him, me and 
his grandpa both. We lived in the coun- 
try, a little place on the edge of the 
prairie, and we thought we had hard 
times—we thought we had. We got to 
thinking too much about our own wants, 
and what we couldn’t have, and working 
just for ourselves, you zee. We wanted 
to do for Billy and give him good 
schoolin’, He was as chirk and bright 
a iittle fellow as ever was, and good, 
too. But coats and boots and books do 
cost a good deal, even if you don’t get 
em extra fine, and so Billy says to me 
one vacation, ‘Grandma, I have found 
something I can do up at the station, 
and they'll pay me for it, too. That’ll 
help.’ “Twas the railroad station he 
meant, right at the edge of the village 
near us. He started off the next morn- 
ing, as brave as you please, with his lit- 
tle dinner-basket in his hand. I can see 
him yet! But it was only three days 
before he was brought home all white 
and crushed—one leg cut off by the cars. 

**That was trouble! But Billy bore it 
like a hero. He’d say, ‘Cheer up, 
grandma; there’s lots of things a boy 
with one leg can do.’ Them was long 


days, though, in that lonesome, little 


house, and | don’t know how we would 


reading. There was the Bible and a pile 
of missionary papers that had been sent 
us—missionary heralds and such. That 
was how it begun, for the more we 
read in the Bible the more we saw how 
precious it was, and the more we read 
in the paper the more we see how hard 
it was for them that didn’t have it. 
That was the first time the heathen ever 
geeemed like folks to me, and the mis- 
sionaries like our next-door neighbors. 
Well, we grew interested, we did, and 
one day Billy says to me, ‘Anyhow, one 
boot can go to the other boys now.’ I 
didn’t know what he meant, but he said 
he couldn’t wear but one boot at a time 
any more, and the price of the other 
could go to help some of the poor folks in 
Indy or Chiny, or out West. 

‘‘That was how we begun to lay upa 
little to send away, and the more we 
worked and saved the more we cared. 
It’s surprisin’ how much you get to think 
of any one when you once begin to do 
for ‘em. Sometimes I most think the 
Lord Jesus couldn’t love us so if he 
hadn’t done so much for us. Well, Billy 
got up again, and went round on 
crutches, but, some way, he never 
seemed to get strong. He couldn’t do 
the things he planned, and, by and by, 
the fever took him. His life just burn- 
ed away then. He’d laid still a good 
while one day—it was one winter after- 
noon, with the sun shining bright into 
the room—and we thought he didn’t 
know us and wouldn’t ever speak again. 


| But all at once his eyes opened wide and 


bright, and says he, ‘Grandma, the other 
boy can have both boots now.’ And he 
never said any more, but 1 knew what 
he meant. 

**So husband and me, we agreed that 
what we'd have done for Billy we’d give 
to the ‘other boys,’ as he called ’em, 
and it sort of comforted us; we called it 
sendin’ the money to Billy. When there’d 
come a call from Indy I’d say: ‘Can 
we spare the boy a coat?’ and when we’d 
hear of hard times on the frontier David 
would say: ‘I reckon we must manage 
a pair of boots for the boy.’ ‘Twas our 
way of puttin’ it, you see. 

‘*But, after three or four years, David 
went, too. When I see that was a-com- 
ing I thought I’d nothing to live for, and 
I said there’d be nobody left. ‘Yes 
there will,’ says David, ‘there’ll be ev- 
erybody— all the brothers and sisters 
we've been workin’ for so long. Do all 
you can for them, wife, and never you 
fear but I[’ll know you’ve helped ’em 
when I see ’em coming home, one by 
one. I think I must know that, evea in 
heaven,’ says he. So I’ve done what I 
could, and it’s kept me up many a time. 
Brothers and sisters, and the Lord’s 
brothers and sisters, too—every one that 
learns to do the will of the Father—he 
says so. I couldn’t do nice things like 
you, but I’ve raised chickens and braid- 
ed mats and sewed carpet rags. Coming 
up to this meeting seems most like a bit 
of heaven tome. Ido hope David and 
Billy know.” 

The rough, brown hands dropped idly 
on the old alpaca dress, but they did not 
look coarse and ugly to Mrs. Lander. A 
moment’s silence fell over the room; and 
then up the street came that appointed 
boy with his predestined stone, aimed at 
a Maltese cat sitting comfortably in the 
open window, and, missing her, crushed 
that precious pitcher to atoms. The boy 
ran, and there was a startled cry from 
the two ladies, but the tears in Mrs. 
Lander’s eyes, as she gathered up the 
fragments, were not altogether due to 
the accident. 

‘*‘Never mind, dear, the Lord can 
bring good out of it some way,” said the 
old voice, soothingly, and Mrs. Lander 
answered, softly: 

‘**] think he will. I am going to the 


meeting with you this afternoon. 


face of the cliff, near the fall. 


have got along if it hadn’t been for the. 


It was needless to say that the meet- 
ing that afternoon was not like the old 
monthly concerts. There were eager 
young hearts, on the eve of departure for 
foreign fields, who said: ‘*Call it no 
sacrifice. We go joyfully.” There 
were gray-haired veterans, home on fur- 
lough, who told of battles past. And as 
she listened to it all, catching from this 
height a glimpse of a grand army of 
workers marshalling from every village, 
town and hamlet, and reaching from the: 
darkest corners of earth to the gates of 
our dear Home City, Mrs. Lander forgot 
that this was a missionary meeting, and 
that she didn’t believe in women speak- 
ing in public; but, finding herself on her 
feet, told the story of her pitcher, and 
pledged herself to the cause. 

‘*Now, if that ain’t just like Gideon’s 
army!” exclaimed the old woman from 
her corner. ‘‘She had a lamp all the 
time, but it couldn’t shine until it was 
out of the pitcher.” 

**Kven so,” answered the clear voice 
of the leader. ‘‘All over this land of 
ours, hidden in the pitchers of selfishness, 
of indolence, of fash 
are the lights that should be shining 
brightly for the Master and carrying good 
cheer to the ends of the earth. O sis- 
ters of mine, let us pray for the breaking 
of pitchers.” — Presbylerian H. M. 
Leaflet. 


Professor Le Conte at the Vernal 
Falls. 


From the top the view is far grander 
than from below, for we take in the fall 
and the surrounding scenery at one view. 
An immense natural parapet of rock ris- 
es, breast-high, above the general sur- 
Here one 
can stand securely, leaning on the para- 


The river pitches at our very feet over a 
precipice four hundred feet high, into a 
natrow gorge, bounded on either side by 
cliffs such as are seen nowhere except in 
Yosemite, and completely blocked in 
front by the massive cliffs of Glacier 
Point, 3,200 feet high; so that it actually 
seems to pitch into an amphitheater, with 
rocky walls higher than its diameter, 
Oh, the glory of the view! The emerald 
green and snowy white of the falling 
water; the dizzying leap into the yawn- 
ing chasm; the roar and foam and spray 
of the deadly struggle with rocks below; 
the deep green of the somber pines, and 
the exquisite fresh and lively green of 
grass, ferns and moss, wet with eternal 
spray; the perpendicular, rocky walls, 
rising far above us toward the blue, arch- 
ing sky! As I stood there, gazing down 
into the dark and roaring chasm, and up 
to the clear sky, my heart swelled with 
gratitude to the great Author of all beau- 
ty and grandeur.—Joseph Le Conte in 
Overland. 


The Value of an Eyelash. 


A Washington financier, who is well 
acquainted with Colonel Lew Washing- 
ton, the teller of Lewis Jobnson & Co.’s 
bank, said that it was at the close of 
business hours, and Colonel Washington 
was poring and perspiring over a long 
column of figures on the balance sheet. 
The sum total of the column should have 
read $6,090. Instead of that amount, 
however, it showed a total of $6,990, or 
$900 more than he could account for. 
The vexatious mistake caused the Colo- 
nel to scratch his head vigorously, and 
wonder where the excess was in the col- 
umn of agonizing figures. While going 
carefully over the columns for the twen- 
tieth time, he discovered the error, and 
it was one that would hardly occur once 
in.a thousand years. 
nel’s eyelashes had fallen on the balance 
sheet, and adhered to the first 0 in the 
line of figures of $1,000, making a per- 
fect figure 9 of the 0, and increasing the 
whele amount to $6,990, instead of 
$6,090. In going down the column the 
twentieth time, he brushed the eyelash 
away with his forefinger. Hereafter, 
Colonel. Washington says, he will go 
over his balance sheet with a street- 
scraper before he begins to add the col- 
umns.—Selected. 


Why Women Break Down. 


There is little doubt that women are 
breaking down more rapidiy than men, 
because they allow themselves to take 
less real rest. When a man drops his 
business, he drops it. When a woman 
lets go of any work she may have in 
mind, she ties it to her apron strings, as 
it were. She has been taught through 
long ages of training that it is a high 
crime and a misdemeanor to let anything 
escape her mind, so she is constantly, 
when she is at rest, pinching herself or 
prodding herself to see if she hasn’t for- 
gotten something. In this way she car- 
ries the burden of her work into her rest- 
ing hours, and sits down among the roses 
of relaxation with her foot on the treadle 
of the grindstone of prosy drudgery. 

If men kept their noses to the grind- 
stone with womanly persistence, they 
would be nervous and irritable beyond 
compare. If women would get their own 
consent to rest, they would have better 
complexions, better stomachs, and a hap- 
pier life.—Jnter- Ocean. 


“There is no greater mistake,” said 
Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘than to suppose that 
Christians can im the world by 
agreeing with it. No; it is not conform- 
ity that we want; it is not being able to 
beat the world in its own way; but it is 
to stand apart and above it, and to pro- 
duce the impression of a holy and separ- 
ate life—this only can give us a true 
Christian power.” 


‘*‘Don’t you think,” said Mrs. Keeper, 
‘¢that when Adam realized the vastness 
of the world into which he had been ush- 
ered, he mist have had a great deal on 
his mind?” ‘*Well,’’ responded Mrs. 
Blunt, ‘‘from the photographs I have 
seen of him, I should say that whatever 
he did have on must have been on his 


mind.”’ 


ion and of pleasure, | 


pet, and enjoy the magnificent view. | 


One of the Colo- | 


The -fatal rapidity with which sl 
Colds and Coughs frequently develo 
mto the gravest maladies of the t 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel sca prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says:— ~ 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Ill., who says :— 

“TI have never found, in -five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great value as A YER’s CHERRY 

CTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. ‘ 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Laryn ~~ 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all plain facts, which can be 
celled anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


_ PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


AMERICAN 


ESTASLISHED ic ctx 


The most Weekly devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
and patents ever published. Every num- 

ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 

publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 

The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 

such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 

other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.20 a 

zoer. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have | 
AT v also had Thirty- 
® Eight years’ 
practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and applications for patents in the 
nited States and foreign countries. 
‘Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Infermation as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well pepe by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
MUNN. & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIE€UL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


7 ial is growing and distributi 
We of ali sizes and ices, The 
Latest Novelties and Finest Tested Sorte e deliver 
Strong Pot Plants safely by mail, at all Post Offices, 

SPLENDID VARIETIES 

Your Choice, all labeled, for * 


e or ¢ acc ng to 
ea an 
INGER & CONARD 


Growers, West Grove, ester Co., 


TEDL, 


Will be mailed FREE to al! ants, and to customers of 
last year without ordering it. It contains about 180 pages, 
600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and valuable 
Airections for planting all varieties of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, etc. Invaluable 
to all, especially to Market Gardeners, Send for f 


t. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan, 


SUCCESSORS~IN BELLS ~ TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


585 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cumes anp Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


yi BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 


WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


p-15mar-lyr 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
GRAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
| San Francisco. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


& CURRIER, 


| fornia, Rev. W. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 


gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. ©. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. , 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
C. Pond, 940 Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. | 


AMERICAN BOARD O., Ff. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Ohristian Association, 539 
rer street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

nden 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. GRanD CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Orry. 
FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 

All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 

gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
ne ‘Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 

day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 


free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATEN T BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to Prem tee | free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, Wasurneron, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


1826 Market St, - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 


....- Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., ‘COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
‘Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
80 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. ' 


| 2lnov-lyr 


cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont-. 
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PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnezspay, January 27, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Norice—Lreran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
ctrric for one year. THE PacrFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


and pay $2.50 at any time within three 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1886. 


One of the dreadful tragedies which, 
now and then, shock all localities, and 
occur in unexpected places, took place, 
last week, on a remote and secluded 
farm, in the northern part of Sonoma 
county. J.C. Wickersham, a man in 
poor health, and his wife, young people, 
lived on this farm, with no other “help” 
at the time than a Chinaman. The 
marred and mutilated forms of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wickersham were found several! 
days after the deed was done; one above 
stairs and one below, both having been 
killed by buckshot from a two-barreled 
gun, found in the kitchen. ‘ Robbery was 


‘not the object of the murder, as nothing 


was missing from the persons or the 
house. Some other passion prompted 
the deed; and suspicion falls upon no one 
as yet but the Chinaman, who, of course, 
is missing, and of whose hiding-place no 
one can give information. The swollen 
state of bridgeless streams prevented 
early access to the premisee after the first 
intimations of the affair had reached the 
public. The father of Mr. Wickersham 
resides in Petaluma, and has the means 
and the motives to aid the officers of the 
law in their search for the murderer, who 
was doubly guilty, by reason of his ruth- 
lessness and cruelty. The occurrence il- 
lustrates anew the undesirableness of liv- 
ing in isolation from neighbors; and it 
shows, also, that we must not put our 


increase for any other city purpose. 
schools are our hope, and they should be 
our pride; and no cost or pains should be 
spared to render them equal to the best 
in the world. It is waste, and not econ- 
omy, that deprives schools of anything 
necessary to their efficiency. 


i. 


The mortality of December was rela- 
tively large in thie city; and so it was, 
we judge, all around the bay. People 
come to this vicinity, if they have an ill, 
from all parts of the State, nearly, and 
from other parts of the Union, too, to pass 
the winter months. The month of De- 
cember is our most trying month for inva- 
lids. The trades are off, the variable winds 
are on, the airs have less tonic in them, 
and all kinds of vitality feel some depres- 
sion. The reports for January, it is likely, 
will be less, far less, gloomy. It is not 
neceasary, therefore, to look for any local 
and special causes of mortality, when the 
general ones which are beyond our con- 
trol are sufficient to account for all the 
facts. For our local and regular popula- 
tion there'are abundant causes for an oc- 
casionally increased mortality, to be found 
in our bad habits of eating and drinking 
generally, and in those indulgences and 
dissipations which multiply upon ue in 
autumn and winter. Our climate has its 
peculiar severities, but it is not in any 
sense an unhealthy climate. Were we 
all fitly clothed, properly exercised, right- 
ly temperate, and religiously uplifted, we 
should be, and show ourselves to be, the 
best-looking people, dwelling in the 
healthiest city in the world. 


The Hon. James T. Farley died, last 
week, of softening of the brain, at 
57, having barely reached the age of 
man’sreal maturity. Hecame hither at an 
early day, in his own youth, and estab- 
lished himeelf in Amador county, where 
he lived and died, in a modest home. 
He was a born politician, of the better 


| sort, and made his appearance in the 


State Legislature more than thirty years 


j 
Our 


Matters on the Congo. | 


It is stated that Mr. Stanley has been 
made manager of the enterprise of build- 
ing the railroad which is to connect the 
Lower Congo region with the inland por- 
tions of the territory watered by the great 
river. A company has been organized to 
build it. Mr. Stanley has not a little to 
do to defend his new State against mis- 
representation. He has replied sharply 
to the American Consul, who, some time 
ago, published a letter discrediting the 
value and pramise of the country. A 
more serious foe has appeared in the fa- 
mous (German traveler and scientist Dr. 
Pechuel-Losche. The Doctor has writ- 
ten a pampblet in which he makes 
heavy charges against Mr. Stanley him- 
self. Hew much of this is due to the 
personal hostilities which have arisen be- 
tween the two men we cannot say. 

Meantime, the missionary activity gues 
on. The Baptist missionary steamer has 
been made to do effective service in ex- 
ploring some of the great tributaries of 
the Congo. Our old Californian, now 
Bishop (Taylor), seems to be quite as stir- 
ring as Stanley himself. Despite the 
fears of the timorous, it appears that of 
the forty-four persons whom he inspired 
to follow him to Africa, thirty-one are 
still in the country, and, at last accounts, 
were well and ready for action. The 
Bishop himself has made a flying trip to 
Europe in the interest of his mission. He 
has had personal and satisfactory inter- 
views with two kings, the king of Portu- 
gal and with Leopold of Belgium. He 
has a decidedly American way of getting 
round red tape. By official routine, it 
would have taken ten days to get the last 
interview; but he walked right to the pal- 
ace, and in a half an hour arranged for a 
visit the very next day, and then went 
in without any one to present him. Mr, 
Taylor speaks of this visit and of other 
encouragements thus: 


‘*The king met me at the door, extend- 
ing his hand with a hearty welcome, and 


into the Dark Ages at once. Was the 
Spanish Inquisition any worse than such 
an engine is capable of becoming? 


High License. 


At a meetiag of the Board of Super- 
visors in Committee of the Whole, last 
Friday, the petition for high license pre- 
viously offered was considered. Mr. Ira 
P. Rankin, President of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, gave strong and 
urgent arguments for the measure. Mr. 
Geo. A, Moore, President Pacific Life 


considered the drink evil in this city, 
gave facts and figures which cannot be 
gainsaid; and Rev. George Montgomery, 
Secretary of Archbishop Riordan, was 
there to represent the Bishop, which he 
did in a telling speech which ought to 
have great influence with the Board, The 
measure was opposed by resolutions and 
a long, weak talk by Mr. Harrison, 
liquor dealer. The subject is to come up 
again before the Committee on next Fri- 
day morning at 10 o’clock, in the Super- 
visors’ hall, at the new Uity Hall. The 
friends of high license should be there ‘n 
force, and the influence so great that it 
cannot be overcome. The measure is re- 
sisted, and will be defeated if very 
strong and potent influences do not fail. 
Let no one opposed to the terrible liquor 
traffic which is ruining us think that the 
petition of over one thousand leading 
firms, supported by the strongest argu- 
ments of our best men, will make au easy 
walk-over on this road. Thousands of 
men are determined, in the future as in 
the past, to sell liquor in this city with 
just no let or hindrance. They have 
taken the hard-earned gains of the 
laborer to his last cent. They fill our 
jails and hospitals and poorhouse, and 
they are determined to continue this bus- 
iness to the end. They threaten those 
who dare to call such business infamous, 
or who seek in any way to limit it. How 
well they are succeeding is seen in the 
fact that hardly a secular newspaper in 
the city has thus far said a word in favor 
of this high-license movement They may 
bring such a pressure upon the Supervi- 
sors that they will not dare to move to 
the relief of suffering thousands. We 
are not unmindful of the powerful liquor 
influence in both political parties. Bat 
we are not without hope of some measure 


Insurance Company, who has thoroughly | 


Commit and Deryote. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Here are two proces:es in reference to 
our treasures and endowments which we 
may sometimes confound, but between 
which it is easy to discrimina’e, and both 
of which we may harmoniously practice. 

The sum total of our physical ener- 
gies, all the forces of muscle and sinew, 
we may commi to the care of a heavenly 
Father’s providence, looking for the 
preservation of health and strength, un- 
der all the tax of labor and toil, from 
that beneficent guardianship. We may 
carry with us the intense and ever. 
present conviction that, without such 
faithful keeping, this capital will soon be 
unproductive, and will spredily desert 
us. This is to commit this interest of 
our life to that Supreme Divinity. 

At the sams time all our hope and 
inspiration iu the use of such natural 
forces may be fur our own comfort and 
advancement, without one thought of a 
brother’s need, or the will and pleasure 
of the reigning God. But when we seek 
practically to define the word “devote,” 
and to harness all these powers in His 
service and for his glory who made them 
our endowment, we ure cherisbing quite 
another state of mind and heart. ‘This 
second step should go uuiformly with the 
first, and they should be wedded ina 
perpetual bridal. 

So it ie, also, with our intellectual 
gifts. The conviction may abide with us 
that unless this mental machinery is 
guarded and controlled and kept in order 
by the Omnicient One we cannot work 
it for any happy and profitable issue; 
and so we may commit it to that pre- 
serving superintendence, while its pro- 
ductive fraitfalness is the prize of our 
own coveting. It is another and a very 
different step when we make over the 
tribute of all such outlay and increase to 
His good pleasure who gave us so pre- | 
cious a loan. Do the two go hand in 
hand with us—the committal and the 
devotion? 

Our house and lands, our silver and 
gold, all our commercial estate, we feel, 


perhaps, how ineecure and how liable 
to sudden and remedileas forfeiture, un- 
less more than earthly vigilance be exer- 
cised for their safe-keeping, and so we 
lift a daily prayer for such sleepless pro- 


tection, and feel, perhaps, that io this 


Mome Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Northern California Citrus Fair! 


WHAT OF IT? 


It was in Sacramento, and on the llth 
of thie month, that the Northern Califor- 
nia Citrus Fair was opened. It wasa 
revelation. Even the projectcrs of it 
wondered at its largenees and success, 
The volume and variety of its exhibits, 
the area represented, surpassed their 
most sangaineexpectations. The project 
originated with a few gentlemen of Sac- 
ramento, and the public spirit of the cap- 
ital city reeponded most royally tv make 
it a success. 

One-half of the Arcade building was 
first thought enough for all that would be 
‘furnished for exhibits. The wonder 
grew, when, even before the doors were 
opened, it was found that the whole 
building was little more than half large 
enough to display the collections that 
came pouring in from sixteen or more 
different counties. 

Not satisfied. with the magnificent suc- 
cess achieved in Sacramento, the fair has 
been transferred to the metropolis. Here 
it opened on Tuesaday evening, in the art 
gallery of the Mechanics’ Pavilion. The 
long room was aglow on both sides with 
masses of yellow and golden fruits—to 
the eye more attractive than the finest 
paintings which mere paint and brush 
could present—and, besides, the fragrance 
of thousands of oranges and lemons. 

There are 800 exhibits. These are 
from Placer, Yuba, Butte, Tehama, Yolo, 
Sonoma, Shasta, Calaveras, Amador, 
Napa, Colusa, Sutter, Nevada, Lake, 
El Dorado’ and Sacramento counties; 
with specimens from Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino, for comparison’s sake. 

THE EXHIBITS 
Comprise oranges, lemons, limes, per- 
simmons, pomegranates, olives, almonds, 
chestnuts, figs, hazelnuts, English and 
black walnuts, grapes, pears, apples, ap- 
ricots, nectarines, plums, peanuts, pota- 
toes, tea (both leaves and seeds), cotton, 
dates, loquats, pumalos, rubber tree, 
licorice root, wheat, citrons, bamboo 
cane, pecans, mulberries, acorns, olive 


of relief. Supervisors cannot ignore the 
tition before them or dodge the issue 
ut to their sham3. The tide is rising. 
The time is coming when the voice of 
such petitioners will be heard and heed- 
ed. Something will have to be done, 


supplication we are rendering full relig- 
ious homage to the Lord of all, when it 
yet remains for us to devote and conse- 
crate every farthing of this wealth to 
that Infinite Proprietor who. will show 
us how, with such means, to glorify him 


oil, raisins, marrons, filberts, and all 
these are in endless variety. Exhibits of 
oranges are shown that were picked 1,100 
feet above the sea level, and while the 
trees were surrounded with three inches 


a 1 | confidence in man, particularly if he be 
| an alien and a stranger; that we should 
) | trust nobody who is not manifestly gov- 
erned by moral principles, and that we 


conducted me to a good seat, and we 
chatted forty minutes. King Leopold is 
about six feet four inches in height, well 
proportioned, high forehead, very open, 
pleasant countenance, social and commu- 


ago, asa Whig. Through the ‘‘Ameri- 
can party” ef 1856-57, he passed on 
into the Democratic ranks, being almost 
continuously in one ‘‘house” or the 


4 


— 


principles are re-enforced by a Christian 
experience that has blossomed into a 
clear Christian conscience. 

P. S.—Since the above was written it 
is reported that the Chinaman confessed 
the deed, and sailed on the last steamer 
for China. He will be arrested. 


Tt had best see to it that every one’s moral 


Within a few days, at the age of 70, 
the Rev. Dr. J. lL. Ver Mehr has passed 
out from the service of the militant into 
that of the triumphant church of the re- 
deemed. He was, with the exception of 
the Rev. F. S. Mines, the earliest Epis- 
copal clergyman to minister regularly to 
a church in this city, where he carried 
forward a successful work in connection 
with Grace church for several years. 
Afterward he lived at Sonoma, as an ed- 
ucator of young ladies—then in the 
Napa Valley, as a tiller of the ground; 
and, finally, in this city, in literary and 
other occupations. He was an accom- 
plished writer, and the author of volumes 
of no little merit. A Hollander by birth, 
his knowledge of our tongue was excel- 
lent, but his imperfect articulation of it 
hindered, somewhat, his success as a 
preacher in English. Two very unlike 
things have impressed the man upon us. 
One was the beautiful and sublime spirit 
with which he met the loss of bis chil- 
dren, by diphtheria, while at Sonoma. 
The other was the rural scene in the 
midst of which we found him, near Yount- 
ville, when calling upon him, with a 
friend and admirer of his, in 1864. He 
was, even then, though fresh of counte- 
nance, beginning to wear the patriarchal 
appearance familiar to some in the recent 
years. Bishop Kip now stands almost 
alone among the veterans of the clergy ot 
his Church in our State. 


Rarely, if ever in all its history, has 
San Francisco had a Board of Education 
superior to the one now in charge of our 
public schools. The present Board found 
the department $50,000 in debt. It has 
paid all the debt, kept the schools in good 
working order, liquidated all its own bills, 
confined itself to its share of the ‘‘one- 
dollar limit’ in taxation, and had $3,000, 
unexpended, on the last day of 1885. A 
better showing could not have been 
asked; and every member cf the Board 
is entitled to the reward of well-doing. 
It is still true, however, that the money 
appropriated to the school department 
last year was barely sufficient to main- 
tain it, and not adequate to any enlarge- 
ment of it, or even to keep the buildings 
and grounds in good repair. The tax- 
levy, the coming year, should provide for 
an extra beyond the one-dollar limit, 
specifically for the building of the several 
new schoolhouses imperatively needed in 
a city whose population, by birth, in- 
creases so rapidly as does ours. No 
reasonable man can object to a slight in- 


other of the Legislature until 1877, when 
he was chosen United States Senator. 
He served out a full term of six years, 
but was seriously ill before its close, and 
gradually, through a series of months, 
lost his hold on sublunary things. His 
public record has been good, and his of- 
ficial life free from stain. He had a 
commanding form, was a skillful leader, 
and was always conspicuous in any com- 
pany. His departure removes another 
striking figure from the canvas on which 
are painted in vivid colors the scenes, 
events and personages of California’s 
marvelous years. 


Dr. Bettelheim, one of the Hebrew 
worthies of our city, has been lecturing 
before an “Institute” on ‘Schools Indeed,” 
He went out of his way to say something 
about ‘‘sectarianism”—as if there were a 
particle of it in our American schools; 
yet he spoke about ‘‘my people’ as if 
they were a sect, after all; and he drop- 
ped into the fallacy of treating the mat- 
ter of the reading of the Bible in our 
schools for moral instraction as a secta- 
rian procedure. Apart from this blem- 
ish we judge the lecture to have been a 
valuable one, both for its criticisms and its 
suggestions. There is, doubtless, much 
among us, in school and out, fitly typi- 
fied by ‘‘pins, pen-knives, pencils, and 
pistols.’” The summary of things to be 
desired was like this: ‘‘We must have 
national schools; teachers must have life- 
tenure, and be assured of a pension when 
disabled; schools and churches must be 
separated in work and mission; members 
of School Boards must be men of culture, 
and not politicians; scholars must be ed- 
ucated more than taught—cultured, not 
drilled; we must have educators, normal 
schools must have every privilege; par- 
ents must be educated that they may 


better appreciate the aims of our public 
schools.” 


The one really severe storm of wind 
and rain, for the season—about as severe 
as we ever have—occurred last week. 
Damage was done by it all over the 
State; but the damages were few and 
slight in any given locality, except in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, where a 
‘‘cloud-burst” seems to have been the 
source of great disaster to bridges, rail- 
ways, streets, and other properties; and 
in the havoc wrought was involved the 
loss of several lives. These cannot be re- 
stored, but the other losses can be. Los 
Angeles has been very prosperous of late, 
and will soon recover itself. So will the 
entire State. The storm itself was but 
the back-bone of a season which augurs 
well, and has in it the promise of an 
abundance as large as heart could wish. 
May it also bring a grateful mind and an 
obedient will. =, 


Dr. R. H. McDonald is in fall accord 
with the Society for the Prevention of 


nicative, and speaks the English language 
well, land has a high appreciation of 
America and of Americans. He ex- 
presses great pleasure in the prospect of 
my planting missions in the Congo Free 
State, and will gladly co-operate with me 
in this great work by all means at his 
command. I also made the acquaiut- 
ance of all the heads of the three depart- 
ments of the Congo State who have their 
headquarters in Brussels. 1 traveled 
with Mons. De Brazza from Africa to 
Lisbon, and learned many valuable les- 
sons from himon African exploration, and 
met Lieutenant Wismann at Madeira, and 
received the latest and best information 
about the Kasai, opening a water-way 
into the Tushelange conntry. If we suc- 
ceed by that route, we shall extend our 
Angola missions east and south, instead 
of northeast, which will be better all 
round. These are some of the indica- 
tions of the Lord’s leading hand in this 
great movement.” 


Boycotting. 


We are sorry to see the boycott mania 
spreading in this free land. Of couse, if 
a citizen conducts himself in a way 
which makes him a nuisance, or an jn- 
jury to the public good, it is not incam- 
bent upon his fellow-citizens to go out of 
their way to increase his business. But 
his offense must be exceptionally bad, 
and the dangers from it very severe, to 
justify a combination to withhold trom 
him the means of livelihood. But this 
is the process which seems to be growing 
in favor. It is not a whit the more pal- 
atable to us that the thing and the name 
of it have come over from Ireland. The 
atmosphere of that country is not whole- 
some. It is often ugly and mean. A 
gentleman, writing to a London paper 
from Ireland, gives an illustration in 
point: 

‘At the meeting of the National 
League of the town from which I am 
writing, there was passed unanimously a 
resolution that the members would re- 
fuse to patronize those tradesmen and 
shopkeepers who had shown themselves 
ostentatiously hostile to the National 
cause during the lateelection. Andlam 
informed that the mere act of voting is the 
offense indicated. And this bitter intol- 
erance is seen everywhere. A Oatholic 
dare no longer enter the house of a Prot- 
estant as a friend; he dare only give a 
shy recognition in the streets. A Cath- 
olic who is a professional man dare not 
enter aclub to read the papers if it be a 
club that Protestants enter, or he would 
lose his practice.’’ 

Now, we do not like to see introduced 
into this country any such way of doing 
things. We do not think people who 
act in such ways know the first principles 
of a free government. Talk about the 
tyranny and persecution of the ancient 
order of things! What better off are we 
under a regime, such as this boycotting 
business would bring us to? If a man 
cannot vote according to his own opinion, 
or hire whom he chooses, or buy where 
he pleases, without having some commit- 
tee of a league dog his movements and 


more than has beea done ia the years 
past by our law-makers, to save our city 
from moral and fiaancial ruin. Weare 
not willingly going to continue to see the 
liquor business, in its vilest forms, take 
possession of everything. 

Let us work for the best laws we can 
get, and always recollect that saloons 
will close up, and effectually, when the 
people stop drinking. To this end we 
can always work. 


A Card. 


The State Executive Committee of the 
Y. M. ©. A. of California have secured 
the services of Mr. C. S. Mason, recent 
General Secretary of the Stockton Asso- 
ciation, to serve as Acting State Secre- 
tary until the Sixth Annual State Con- 
vention, to be held in Los Angeles next 
October. Mr. Mason entered the work 
through the Boston Association, and has 
had several years’ experience as a Gen- 
eral Secretary, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the work. Mr. Mason will 
commence his labora February Ist. His 
headquarters will be with the San Fran- 
cisco Association. He will undertake to 
assist already existing Associations, to 
organize new Associations in such places 
as in his judgment and in the judgment 
of the State Committee is thought ad- 
visable, and will arrange to conduct spe- 
cial evangelistic services for young men, 
etc. Associations desiring Mr. Mason’s 
services can secure him for a reasonable 
length of time without compensation, his 
salary being paid by the State Commit- 
tee. All communications relative to the 
State work should be addressed to H. 
J. McCoy, 232 Sutter street, San Fran- 
cisco; or toC. S. Mason, Acting State 
Secretary, same address. 


W. C. T. U. 


A grand entertainment is to be given by 
the children from Silver Star Mission for 
the benefit of the work under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Emma Pow Smith, city 
missionary, at Irving Hall, 139 Post 
street, February 8th, at 7:30 p.m. A 
fine programme may be expected. The 
Industrial School brass band will be in 
attendance, together with some profes- 
sional talent. A pleasant time may be 
anticipated, and the good people of San 
Francisco wishing to give to a worthy 
charity cannot find a more beneficent ob- 
ject upon which to bestow their mite. 
Admission, twenty-five cents. All are 
cordially invited. 

Rev. F. 8. Witter, pastor of Olivet 
Congregational church, will address the 
gospel temperance meeting next Sunday 
at 4 o'clock, in Grand Central Hall, 997 
market street, corner of Sixth; subject, 
‘*Where the Money Goes.” Good music 
will be provided. You are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


The latest item concerning the Wood- 
row controversy in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church is the action of the Presby- 
tery of Charleston. It has one student 
under its care attending the Columbia 
Seminary, where Professor Woodrow per- 
sists in holding his office. The Presby- 
tery directs him to leave and pursue his 
education at some other place. This was 
voted by eighteen out of twenty votes. | 


Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, the first pastor 
of the First Congregational church, in 
this city, is now pastor of the Presby- 


terian church in 


and to bless our kiad. 


The beloved ones of our home, who 


shall keep them io health and peace, ‘fos- 


ter their development and growth, watch 
over their sleep by night and all their 
movements by day, and in the manifold 
exposures that surround an ¢arthly pil- 
grimage, lead them safely forward from 
earliest to latest years—who but the 
watchman of Israel, who never slumbers 
nor sleeps? And these dear treasures we 
commit to a Being, whose love and whose 
power can watch all their need and give 
them a prosperous and a pleasant biogra- 
phy. But shall they love him, and serve 
him, and gloyify him, and seek to accom- 
plish all his holy will and pleasure? Is 
our solicitude as earnest in this direction 
as in the other? Do we commit and de- 
vote them to their Creator and Lord and 
Redeemer, and seek fo influence and 
train them, not merely for worldly suc- 
cess, but for Christian duty and fidelity? 

How is it with us in all this round of 
our personal experience, and all these in- 
vestments of our earthly life—do we unite 
and blend these two exercises, so that, 
without reserve, all that we are and have 
is made over, in this double sense, to him 
to whom we owe all? 


The total number of Hawaiians sent 
out from those islands as missionaries up 
to the present time is sixty-eight, of 
whom thirty-five were males, and thirty- 
three females. Of the fotal sixty-eight, 
nine have been sent to the Caroline Is- 
lands, fifteen to the Marshall Islands, 
twenty-six to the Gilbert Islands aud 
eighteen to the Marquesas Islands. Some 
of them have died abroad, and others 
have returned bome on account of ill 
health or for other reasons. There are 
now in the field seventeen Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries, six of whom are at the Mar- 
quesas and eleven at the Gilbert Islands. 
—Friend, 


The Chinese Y. M. C. A. of Honolulu 
have a new building which was dedicated 
December 3d. Says The Friend: ‘‘The 
audience of about three hundred that 
crowded the hall to its utmost capacity 
represented at least seven nationalities. 
Addresses were made in three languages, 
and all joined heartily in the singing, 
each in the tongue in which he could best 
praise the ‘Lamb,’ who came and 
‘hath redeemed us to God by his blood, 
out of every kindred, tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation.’ ”’ 


The Teacher’s Association held eq 


nual meeting at Honolulu on Decg@mber 
28th and 29th. Several valuable pur 
were and the discuasions 
yielded valuable suggestions. The week 
of prayer was observed in Honolulu by 
union meetings in the Bethel Union 
church, daily, at 11 o’clock a. m., and in 
the Fort-street church in the evening. 


Dr. Munhall reached here on Saturday 
last. He was at Central church in the 
morning, in the afternoon at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, and in the evening at the 
First Congregational church. He leads 
the noon-day prayer meeting at the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, and on Thursday will leave for 
Portland, Or. 


Kossuth, being ne longer able to earn 
his living by teaching languages in Italy, 


of snow. Yuba has the largest exhibit, 
after which come Butte, Placer and Sac- 
ramento. The general public is taken by. 
surprise, beyond expression. From one 
tree, thirty years old, there have been 
gathered 4,100 oranges this season, and 
that in Yuba county. We doubt if any 
other tree in California has equaled it 
this year. But to particularize would re- 
quire several issues of an eight-page 
newspaper. 

The citrus products of the State have 
been, by a sort of tacit understanding, 
localized in Southern California, and, 
doubtless, for that reason has made that 
favored section so attractive to new com- 
ers. Where the orange, the fig, the 
vine will grow, in that climate man looks 
for comfort, and seeks a home. 


Northern California will, after thls, 
share the benefit of what to many will 
be a new discovery. There is no thought 
that a citras craze will turn the San Joa- 
quin and Sacrameato plains with their 
borders of foothills and uplands, into 
orange orchards; but the fact that it is as 
highly favored as any part of the world 
will arrest the attention and bring in the 
population that. will make it one garden 
of Eden, from Shasta Buttes to Tehachi- 


It was no mere flourish of rhetoric, 
when, in the opening address, the Hon, 
M. M. Estee, last Tuesday evening, 
said to the enthused audience who had 
gathered to see the fair, that this was 


A FAVORED LAND. 


‘‘If a man’s time is money, if his labor 
and opportunities to labor have a com- 
mercial value, if variety of production 
and a genial climate enhances our 
chances of success in cultivating the soil, 
Californians should be successful, and 
our lands should command a high price. 
We are most fortunate in our opportuni- 
ties; let us improve them. We live ina 
favored land. You see before you the 
orange, whose home was in India: the 
olive, which was first found in the land of 
the Saints and the home of Adonis; the 
almond, a native of Africa. The vine 
here is growing upon every hill-side; 
clambering in home-like familiarty over 
every door-front, and making the shad- 
ow of every arbor. The fig, which flour- 
ished in the remotest ages, whose first 
abiding place was in Syria and Asia 
Minor, grows here in wonderful abun- 
dance, and is the earliest fruit known to 
man. In California, unlike any other 
country, the fruits raised in the temper- 
ate zone, like the apple, the peach, the 
plam, the pear and the cherry, grow in 
rare excellence side by side with the 
orange, the lemon, the fig and the 
grape; and while man did not commence 
the journey of his existence in Califor- 
nia, | wish to remind you it is a most 
fitting spot for humanity to end it. The 
beauty of our climate, the variety, excel- 
lence and abundance of our ana. 
and the grand scenery, the mountain 
peaks, the great rivers, the vast plains, 
and the limitless sea, beating forever 
along our shores, should give the sublim- 
est inspiration to the mind and the lofti- 
est aspirations to the soul.” 

Well, what of it? The gold is in our 
mines, the cattle -are on our hills, the 
fishes in oar waters, the ships on our seas, 
the vast plains yellow with abundant har- 
vests, the trees are alive with fruit, the 
climate incomparable twelve months in 


bili, near Rochester, 
N. Y., his native place. He removed 
from Fenton, Mich., last fall. 


now a home in the house of 
is sons, who are well-to-do shepherds in 
the valley of Sixt, in Savoy. 


the year. _ The area of this State, as well 
a8 1s varied resources of wealth, power 
and prosperity that pertain to it as to no 


destroy his living, we are come to a pret- 


crease in tax for a purpose like this, 
ty pass. We might as well move back | 


whatever objection he may have to any | 


Vice in its effort to sufpress intemper- 
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other State in this Republic—do they not 
oint te, and make sure of millions who, 
at no distant day, witbio a single century 
from this year of grace, are to be its 
ople? What is all this to the Church? 
What does it prophesy a3 to work to be 
done for making it now the kingdom of 
Christ? 

The real eetate men say the Northern 
California Citrus Fair ‘thas enhanced the 
value of every acre of land in the vorth- 
ern half of the State” The Eastern tour- 
ist says, ‘*The Fair ought to do wonders 
for your section. The whole thing ehould 
be sent to some Easteru city for exhibition. 
It would be a magnificent advertisement 
for Northern California.”” The ready 
prophet or would-be prophet says, ‘ There 
will be a boom,” etc. ‘‘We want the 
vast, unoccupied area of the north section 
settled. It has capacity for millions of 

eople. 

Next the climate is made the outcome 
of the Fair. The orator said: ‘‘I tell you 

our Fair is only a climate which you 
should put a red ribbon on and give it to 
the people of the East. Let them know 
that oranges grow from Tehachipa to Sis- 
kiyou; that they are plucked at the base 
of Mount Shasta, whose pictured repre- 
sentation of its summit glittering with 
ice has done eo much to slander Califor- 
nia. Print, write and telegrapb it East 
that Northern California bas the same 
climate, soil and golden sunset. as that of 
Southern California.” See, also, what 
a veteran and experienced journalist says 
about our duty in this matter: ‘‘Now let 
us do our duty; letus pull together— 
press and people,immigration associations, 
agricultural societies—and we can, with- 
in the range of a lifetime of a man of my 
age, see 2,000,000 people settled in 
Northern California, happy, conteated 
and prosperous. My old State of lowa 
now has a population of 2500,000. I 
have seen her swell from 50,000 to 2,000- 
000 of happy and prosperous immigration 
people. What was done there can be 
dove here. Within five years, if we 
show the aggressivenes of the people of 
Southern California, we will see a popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 people in the valley 
drained by the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento rivers.” 

Shall we not, who have a vision of 
greater riches—better things than mere 
climate, land, fruit, or the mere millions 
of wealth and people—who have a sense 
that all belongs to Him who long ago 
made clear his title to gold and silver and 
cattle—shall we not enquire of Him with 
new zeal, stronger faith, loftier purpose, 
‘‘Wherefore hast thou brought me into 
the Kingdom for such a time as this?’ 
To evangelize this land, to make it the 
home of righteousness and piety; to 
bring to pass the change so needed, when 
instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree—then this land we 


love, we boast so much about, shall be 


tothe Lord for a name, for an everlast- 
ing sign that shall not be cut off. 


Perfect Peace. 


Having carefully read Dr. Holbrook’s 
reply to my open letter, printed in THE 
Paciric of January 6th, permit me to 
say that I am rejoicing in a peace which 
differs from that of which he writes, as 
victory differs from war. Can it be that 
my dear brother understood the signifi- 
cance of his own words when he wrote, 
‘This passage is part of a song of praise 
by the Israelites after restoration to their 
own land, and it referred primarily to 
their sense of safety from all their foes 
while dwelling in the holy city, Jerusa- 
lem.’’ (The italics are mine and repre- 
sent my experience, praise the Lord!) 
If the Israelites understood that the walls 
of their city were in such a condition 
that the enemy must necessarily enter 
and afflict them, or that they were oblig- 
ed to frequently go outside the walls and 
be conquered by the enemy, they could 
not have sung of ‘‘perfect peace”; and 
yet Dr. Holbrook believes he can enjoy 
‘‘perfect peace” while ever expecting con- 
quest by sin, because he regards sinless- 
ness as impossible. In Isa. xxxii: 17, it 
is taught that ‘‘the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance 
forever,’’ and peace can never be secured 
by any other means; the world yearns 
for some one to tell it how to obtain peace 
while still enjoying ‘‘the pleasures of sin.” 
Dr. Holbrook is not happy in his Scr ip- 
ture quotations. He quotes: ‘‘If we say 
we have no sin we deceive ourselves,’’ 
which immediately follows the declara- 
tion ‘*the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” I shall be glad 
to hear the Doctor’s confession that he 
wrested Scripture that time. Again he 
quotes: ‘If we confess our sins He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins,” 
but fails to give the rest of the verse, 
‘‘and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness,” which is what I understand by 
‘‘absolute sinless perfection,’ manifested 
by ‘‘avoiding all willful and known sins 
of omission or commission,’’ and which 
I do not understand to include freedom 
from imperfections, the consciousness of 
which is most salutary. : 

Oh, brethren! I long to see the officers 
in God’s army £0 alive to the character of 
sin, that they shall hate it with a divine 
hatred which will drive them to the 
Saviour’s arms for complete deliverance; 
then shall sinners be made to tremble in 
the consciousness of guilt and the fear of 
divine judgment. 

' “(He that committeth sin is of the 
devil. Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin. In this the children of 
God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil.” (1 John iii: 8-10). 
LiIcENCIATE. 


The Crown Princess of Denmark, in 
acknowledging a copy of the report of 
the International Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance held in Copenhagen in 
1884, several meetings of which she at- 
tended, expresses her hearty sympathy 
with Christian work and her interest in 
this volume. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The subject of ‘‘Local Evangelization” 
was again considered by the Congrega- 
tional Club at its last meeting. This 
subject will be considered again at the 
next meeting, Rev. J. Rowell presenting 

President Stratton of the University of 
the Pacific filled the pulpit of the First 
church, in this city, fast Sabbath, an 
preached excellent sermons. | 

‘*Cbrist Crowed Out—‘No Room for 
Him in the Inn,’” was Pastor Noble’s 
theme at Plymouth church. At night, 


‘‘The Work of God in the Conversion of | 


Souls’’ was the subject. 


Rev. Dr. Beckwith of the Third church 
exchanged with Rev. Herbert Macy. 
At night Dr. Beckwith preached the sec- 
ond sermon of his course to business men, 
on ‘*The Relation of Business Men to 
Christianity.”” The text was ‘‘Occupy 
till I come.’’ 


At Bethany church Rev. A. Ostrom 
preached again for Pastor Pond, who is 
at present in Southern California. The 
morning subject was ‘‘The Abiding Pres- 
ence of the Spirit,’’ on the text ‘‘Ye are 
the temple of the. Holy Ghost.’’ At 
night the Band of Hope held its meetiog. 


At Green-street church Rev. H. Macy 
delivered a lecture in the evening, on 
‘*Harriet Newell, the Missionary.” 


‘*Seek Ye the Lord While He May Be 
Found” was Rev. I. F. Tobey’s subject 
to his people at the mission, corner of 
Page and Pierce streets. 


Rev. Joseph Rowell of the Mariners’ 
church preached a temperance sermon, 
and at night discoursed on the worde, 
‘‘The Books were opened.” There is 
much prosperity in the earnest work done 
in connection with this church. 


No preaching services were held at the 
Olivet church. The storm of last week, 
Wednesday, blew this church from its 
foundation, at considerable loss to the 
Society, as the congregations are com- 
posed principally of mechanics, laborers 
and their families. Efforts are being 
made to raise enough on the field to place 
the church on its foundation again. The 
carpenters are already at work, and it is 
expected by next Sabbath to be in good 
condition for service again. 

‘‘Christ, Our Life’? was Pastor Mc- 
Leau's topic Sabbath mgrning at the 
First church, Oakland. He preached at 
night on the words, ‘‘He that soweth in- 
iquity shall reap calamity.” 

‘*‘T Pray Thee Have Me Excused; or, 
Christian Privilege and Duty” was the 
subject of discourse by Rev. Walter 
Frear at West Oakland. 


‘‘The Contrasts Between Zedekiah and 
Jeremiah” were presented by Professor 
Mooar at Plymouth-avenue church, Oak- 
land. 

** All Things Work Together for Good’’ 
and ‘‘O Lord, Revive Thy Work!” were 
the subjects on which Rev. W. H. 
Cooke preached at Golden Gate church, 
Oakland. 


‘‘The Temptation of Christ’’ was Rev. 
A.S. Houston’s theme at Market-street 
church, Oakland. His evening subject 
was founded on the words, ‘‘Jehoshaphat 
feared greatly, and set himself to seek the 
Lord.’’ 

‘‘Curse Ye Meroz¥’ and ‘‘The Self- 
confidence of Peter’ were Pastor Scud- 
der’s subjects at Alameda. 


‘‘God’s Indictment Against His Chil- | P 


dren” and ‘*The Soul of Man Must Be 
Fed on God’s Whole Truth” were the 
themes on which Rev. E. O. Tade 
preached in San Mateo. 


‘Joys of Christian Worship’ and 
‘‘The Conversion of the Jailer’’ were the 
subjects of discourse at Crockett. 


Three united with the First church in 
Woodland (Rev. 8. D. Belt, pastor) at 
the last communion; others are expected 
at the next. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Bay 
Couference will be held with the Market- 
street church of Oakland. The first ses- 
sion will be on Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 9th, and the meetings will continue 
through the following day. All who de- 
sire entertainment are requested to send 
in their names to Mr. P. N. Fowler, 857 
Twentieth street, Oakland. The follow- 
ing programme has beeh prepared: Ser- 
mon, Rev. Mr. Scudder of Alameda; pa- 
per on ‘‘Systematic Giving”; ‘The 
Bay Association and Its Conetituency”; 
‘**Temperance”’; ‘*The Missionary Spirit 
in the Churches’’; ‘*The Claims of the 
Church on Young Men for Christian 
Work”; ‘*The Sabbath-school”; ‘‘Per- 
sonal Work Among the Unconverted.” 

A. 5. Houston, 

Chairman of Com. of Arrangements. 

“OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

PRESBYTERIAN.——x'he Modesto church 
received eight new members at its last 
communion; the Santa Monica church, 
five; Stockton, six; Santa Rosa, six; San 


Leandro, four. nev. De, 
Jackson will supply the Davisville 
church the coming year. Rev. R. 


Ballagh and wife of San Pablo have been 
considerably surprised lately. They 
both survive, and are much richer. 
Rev. H. L. Harris is preaching at Tracy 
and Grayson. 


Mertuopist.—At Sonora eighty con- 
versions are reported during eleven 
weeks of special service. Since the 
temperance tidal wave in Hollister a re- 
vival wave is flowing in, with the prom- 
ise of very great good.—A revival is 
expected in Santa Rosa.——Congrega- 
tions at church and Sunday-school in 
Dixon are improving. uring six 
weeks fifty persons have united with the 
church at Fort Collins, Col. 


Meruopist Sourn.—Sicknegs is inca- 


panne Rev. J. K. Price, Presiding’ 


Ider of the Merced District, for his ar- 
duous labors. Pastor McKnight of 
Woodland has been surprised. The 
spoils were great. 


| God in the world. 


Another Foreign Missionary Heard 
From. - 


(Concluded from first page.) 


meeting at home. Some time ago I told 
them the story of the Morning Siar, 
which I visited the day I sailed from 
America. I asked them if there was 
anything they could do for Micronesia. 
One replied that they could pray for the 
gospel work there. Was not that the 
best reply she could have made? [If all 
the gifts cast into the Lord’s treasury 
were accompanied with prayer, how much 
greater the blessing following them! 
Ways were suggested by which they 
could earn shares in the Morning Star. 
The suggestion was readily responded to 
by all the girls, and now they are waiting 
for the certificates which will show them 
that they are real owners in the mission- 
ary steamer. I wonder if you read. the 
news from the Straits of Magellan in the 
March Congregationalist with more in- 
terest than they showed when | told 
them the Morning Star had passed the 
most dangerous part of her voyage, and 
it was hoped she had ea‘ely reached 
Honolulu. It has been an indescribable 
joy to improve the opportunities that have 
come to me to influence this people for 
good. While longing for the language 
to exprees fully my thoughts, I have 
realized, as never before, the many indi- 
rect ways possible for preaching the gos- 
pel. I have found many pleasant things 


in my home life here, and consider it a | 


special privilege that I am associated 
with one who has had such experience in 
the work, and in whom I have been so 
interested in times past. As the new 
building—our home—progresses, we are 
led to anticipate much. But we realize, 
too, that we are only servants of the 
Master. It is for him, in his infinite wis- 
dom, to mark out cur way. We are 
much strengthened by the assurance that 
many sisters at home are praying for the 
school. It is a doublé support that mis- 
sionaries need. While money is as nec- 
essary as the machinery of an engine, it 
must be accompanied by those prayers 
that will bring power from above and 
make the work successful. Much is 
said about doubling contributions. Let 
the prayers be doubled also. Let us lay 
strong hold upon the promises, and labor 
for those having no hope and without 
Christ has given to 
all his followers a commission to preach 
the gospel. Let us labor while it is day, 
for we know that our labor is not in vain 
in the Lord. Yours in the gospel work, 
Henrietta West. 


Letter from Rome. 


‘FROM MISS LUCY FAY. 


We have enjoyed Italy extremely, 
though the time we are able to give to it 
affords but a glimpse of its wonders. We 
were under the spell of Venice for a week, 
and then came on to Florence, where we 
felt ourselves slipping back into the times 
of the Medici until the wicked old fellows 
seemed to stir on their pedestals as we 
passed. We could almost hear the ring- 
ing tones of Savonarola and see his wast- 
ed form led out to death before the popu- 
lace. The tenderness of Fra Angelico 
still lingers in the cells and cloisters of 
San Marco, where we looked reverently 
upon his frescoes, and we did not won- 
der that the stiff, prim saints and angels 
were infused with a subtle beauty that 
no copyist can reach as we remembered 
that they were always painted with 
rayer, and were never retouched by the 
artist’s hand, because he felt them to be 
an inspiration. In Florence one sees 
marvelous paintings and statuary,not only 
the ancient masterpieces, but also modern 
work that is destined to be cherished by 
the world in all the coming years. The 
studios of Mr, Ball and of Mr. Cowper, 
his son-in-law, are full of beautiful mar- 
bles, which express the truest poetic feel- 
ing and artistic power. It was with a 
thrill of pride that we.remembered that 
they were Americans. What must be 
the sensation of a needle when, freed 
from all restraint, it springs to the lode- 
stone whose power has leng been felt? 
We think that we knew that sensation 
when the train marked ‘‘Roma” bore us 
swiftly onward to that great center of in- 
terest for all theyworld. The weight of 
the centuries get such a bearing on the 
wheels of time that they fly more swiftly 
than ever here in Rome. So, it is only 
a hurried survey of the marvels here that 
we have given; but the amount of satis- 
faction that has been compressed into 
these few days can never be measured. 
The raine of Rome are so familiar to you 
by pictures and by books that it would 
be tedious for me to attempt a descrip- 
tion. The Forum, the palace of the 
Ceesars, the temples, arches, gates, and 
public works for sewerage and the con- 
veyance of water, all bear witness to the 
skill and taate of the ancient Romans. 
The vast Colisseum stands to-day, in the 
majesty of its ruin, like that great nation 
which once ruled the world. No picture 
gives any idea of the immensity of the 
structure. The churches of Rome, from 
the peerless “St. Peter’s’’ to *‘St. Paul’s- 
without-the-walls,’’ are magnificent in 
architecture, in decoration, and in the 
exquisite paintings and marbles that lift 
the heart of the devout Catholic to saint- 
hood and to the divine. One finds it 
hard to realize the possibility of connect- 
ing nineteenth century progress with their 
belief in the miraculous Bambino, which 
we saw loaded with jewels; but the faith 
with which they regard it is sublime, 
even if the object of it seems to us so 
— absurd as a representative of 

’s healing power. What a blessing 
it is that the Lord can always find the 
jewel of devotion beneath all incrusta- 
tions, whether in the heart of Catholic or 
Protestant! 

One sunny, charming day we drove 
out upon the Appian way, stopping at 
different places of interest on the road. 
The baths of Caracalla, one of the Co- 
lumbaria, where, in little niches like 
pigeon-holes, the tiny cinerary urns were 


in matters civil. 
: The Republican party is almost en- |: 


p'aced, the temple of Bacchus, the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella—all claimed our atten- 
tion. Taper in hand, we followed some 
of the intricate windings of that catacomb 
of St. Calixtus, where so many Christian 
inscriptions have beea found; and, I 
need not say, all this was intensely en- 
joyed. The Appian way is so associated 
with the footsteps of St. Paul in every 
Christian heart that it is peculiarly de- 
lightfal to be there. The view across 
the Campagna is exquisitely lovely in the 
clear Roman air, with the Alban mount- 
ains skirting the horizon and the long 
line of the Claudian aqueduct stretching 
across the plain. Doubtless, the great 
aposile looked upon it with extreme in- 
terest, as the recently finished work came 
into view while he approached the city. 
Whether his relics are enshrined within 
the splendid church that bears his name, 
or whether they mingled with the dust of 
criminals in an unknown grave, the an- 
gels know who guard them till the resur- 
rection. But certain it ia that somewhere 
here in Rome his noble soul went up to 
God, and his worn body awaits the time 
when it will be ‘‘raised in power.” 


Thoughts and Things in Iowa. 


BY KEV, DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 


Epitors Pacirico: ‘‘The Word of God 
says, ‘‘Wisdom is profitable to direct.” 
We have found it so in respect to the 
dark and frightful saloon problem. All 
sorts of experiments have been tried in 
Iowa. Never, till it was proposed to 
utterly probibit the sale of liquor in drams 
by an amendment to the Constitution, did 
we know how weak the saloon is before 
the conscience of the people, spite of its 
immense ill-gotten wealth, the price of 
blood; nor how many and how strong are 
those who feel it should be suppressed. 
I venture to.say that it will be so any- 
where, even in California. Never till 
now have we had a Governor’s inaugural 
in which it is calmly, firmly said: ‘‘The 
dram shop should never again have a le- 
gal existence in Iowa.” And this was 
from the least pronounced prohibitionist 
on our State ticket recently elected, re- 
ceiving not quite seven thousand major- 
ity, while others more prominently iden- 
tified with the laws now in force received 
from nine thousand to eleven thousand. 
This quiet, deliberate man, Governor 
Larrabee, who voted against the amend- 
ment, and was astonished into a stronger 
position by finding how ready the people 
of lowa were for utter prohibition, also 
says in his inaugural: ‘“The question now 
ig not between prohibition and license, 
but whether law or lawlessness shall rule. 
In any event, whatever may become nec- 
essary to do must not be done at the dic- 
tation of the enemies of law and order. 
The honor of the State compels us to 
vindicate its majesty. Whatever author- 
ity may be vested in me will be unhesi- 
tatingly exercised.’’ There is more in 
this, as coming from so moderate and 
calm a man as Governor Larrabee, than 
if it came from one ardently and vehe- 
mently committed to the temperance re- 
form. We counted upon thie in nomi- 
nating and supporting him. We knew 
our man as a lifelong and sincere prohi- 
bitionist, of the highest personal integrity 
and principle, and inflexible for law and 
good government. If we had tried to 
get the lesser good first, viz., sucha 
statute as we have, instead of the en- 
grafting of the principle that underlies it, 
into the State organic law, we should 
have called out less enthusiasm, deter- 
mination and courage, and fewer votes. 
And we should not have had the Govern- 
or we have, nor should we have had such 
a statement as that which the retiring 
Governor Sherman made in his valedic- 
tory the same day with his successor’s 
inauguration: ‘‘After quite a thorough 
and patient investigation, I am satisfied 
that the | prohibitory ] law is very generally 
observed throughout the State, and has 
more of the intelligent public endorsement 
than when if was enacted two years ago. 
It must be continued, therefore, and, as 
far as reasonably possible, made more 
rigorous.” Certainly, these hopeful and 
striking results never could have been 
accomplished if we had demanded that 
the Republican party should put probibi- 
tion into its platform, or had started a 
new political party on that principle. We 
know very well how much we can do in 
the Republican party, but we deem it 
unwise todo it. That party is vastly 
etronger as it is, standing for the majesty 
of law and a ‘‘fair, full and thorough 
trial” of the statute which our great vote 
for Constitutional prohibition made inev- 
itable; and we, as prohibitionists, are 
stronger standing for the principle now 
being tested in law, and leaning upon the 
dominant party only for a loyal enforce- 
ment of law, and further legislation to 
make it more effective and give it a more 
‘*thorough trial.’’ All this we shall 
have, and largely because, as prohibi- 
tionists, we ask no more of legislators or 
Republicans. 

In New England, of old, the parish 
was the town acting in affairs ecclesiasti- 
cal, and the town was the parish acting 
Somewhat so it is with 


us, 
tirely made up of prohibitionists acting in 
affairs political, And we know enough 
to keep the two provinces distinct. I 
have known churches, in the confusion of 
the old anti-slavery struggles, pass reso- 
lutions about political issues and candi- 
dates, but I never knew religion to be 
sweetened or politics to be cleansed by 
ao doing. There‘is, after all, a deal of 
sense in the logical distinctions which the 
Lord has made us capable of seeing. 
The same man may act conscientiously 
and piously in reform and in politics, but 
he need not, therefore, surrender reform 
to the politicians. John Wesley, in his 
‘‘Discipline,’”’ cautions his churches 
against courting rich men, who thereb 

would become necessary to them, an 

get them in their power. So with pro- 
hibition. We want that kept free to 
move on its own lines, independent of 


any exigencies of the Repu party 


that may arise, or avy leadership to which 
it may be subjected. All things are 
lawful for us, but we will not be brought 
under the power of any. As long as the 
prohibition host is not a political party, 
and_knows its own place and best inter- 
ests, the dangers of leadership and party 
exigencies are escaped, though not all 
danger of attempts to capture us. There 
are men who have been trying to swing 
us off on the local-option switch, who, 
finding this impossible, are now trying to 
lead in strengthening the provisions of 
the law, perhaps in order to defeat its 
improvemeut—who knows? But prohi- 
bitionists are sharp-eyed folk everywhere. 

Governor Sherman said also that the 
Democratic party, in its late State plat- 
form, tried to make license an issue, and 
‘*failed.”’ It failed because the Repub- 
lican party bas never thought it wise to 
make our issue its own, and because li- 
cense (and even local option) is a dead 
issue in Iowa. That is the force of what 
I quoted first from Governor Larrabee. 

hich shall be the policy of the State is 
a question several yeara behind us. That 
was settled in 1882, when we. voted in 
the Constitutional amendment. The an- 
swer of the Republicans to the challenge 
of the Democrats last autumn was: ‘‘The 
present issue between us is a ‘fair, full 


this issue victory came again. Lawless 
men, especially certain mayors of cities, 


and judges having been beaten ‘‘on the i -s 


jadgment,’’ propose to beat the State of 
lowa *‘on the execution,” as the lawyers 
say. There will be victory again for the 
people, be sure of it! The Legislature 
will take care of recalcitrant mayors and 
peace officers. There are steps already 
to impeach one of the judges, perhaps 
the worst man that could be on the Iowa 
bench. 

To-morrow we go to the State Prohibi- 
tion Convention at the capital. [am 
just up from a long and weary sickness, 
but cannot in conscience stuy away. The 
Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Ja- 
cob is our refuge. 


Iowa College, Jan. 19th. 


BORN. 


Marty—To Rev. and Mrs. I. M. Marty, on 


January 16, 1886, a daughter. 


Donald. 


and thorough trial’ of the law.” And on |. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup ONLY In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND every species of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, In- 

herited, Scrofulous and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin and Scalg, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTI- 
CURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is 
indispensible in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1: SOAP, 25c. Prepared by thé POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


AR, RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden 


Sharp, and Nervous pains instantly relieved 
MRS. D. H. ‘HOLMES, 


by the CutTicura Anti-Pain Plaster.’ 25c. 
LATE OF NEW YORK, 
No. 14 Post St., bet. Kearny & Mont’y, 


| OTIFIES THE LADIES OF SAN FRANX- 
cisco and vicinity that she is now exhib- 
iting all the latest ideas in 


CHOICE MILLINERY. 


Also -executes orders for work, in most ap- 
roved designs and fabrics, promptly. Mrs. 


millinery. A call solicited. 
OS” GUARANTEED. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} 
woop. RANGES. 
LAMPS 


TRON, acaTE, TIn.| 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


olmes pays special attention to mourning 


— PRESIDENT. 


RHMDonld | 

oy Cat 
Sy Capital $$ 1000.000,00. 


y Surplus $500,000.00. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Assets: Jan 


Bank Premises, - 
Lan sseciation, Gas 

Bank Stocks. - 90,502 18 
Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
Due from Banks,- - = 206,525 09 
Money on hand, 


Liabilities: 
Capital u = «= $1,000,000 00 

ar lus und, ,000 

Undivided Profits, = - 97414 78 
Due Depositors, - - 1,894,389 70 
Due Banks, - - - = 106,316 14 
$3,508, 120 62 


We are pleased to announce that the past 
has been rous one for the Paciric 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. 
annum dividend to shareholders it has ad 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, makin 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


H. McDONALD, President. 


Where. to Buy 


— 


* 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Cecignt Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supplies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
- Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
Try it. 


ae Send for Illustrated Oatalogue and Price 
t. 


Wickson & Co. 


Removed to - 88 California St., 8. F. 


Perkins & Wilson, 


1114 MAREET ST., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 


1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


W. H. N. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS8, 


TRUNES, VALISES, ETO. 
873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


ISS RYDER has opened a Studio at 1614. 
Scott Street, near Sutter. Please 


| for circular. 


write 


DECKER BROS.” : 

| Z WEIC rs 
= 
Ne 
( 
f 
Gents Fornishing Goods 
SEES, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
Glasses, 10 cts. | 
4 Sixth Street. | 
: Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 
\ | 


> 


her call, he looked up. 
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‘Children’s Pepartment. 


MAMMA’S KISS. 


A kiss when I wake in the morning, 
A kiss when I go to bed, 

A kiss when I burn my fingers, 
A kiss when I bump my head. 


A kiss when my bath is cver,* 
A kiss when my bath begins; 

My mother’s as full of kisses 
As nurse is full of pins. 


A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair; 

She covered me over with kisses 
The day that I fell down stair. 


A kiss when I give her trouble, 
A kiss when I give her joy; . 
There’s nothing like mother’s kisses 


T'o her own little baby boy. 


“You Just Get into Her Shoes.” 


‘*Tom!”’ 

No answer. 

‘‘Thom-mas!”’ 

Tom Graham was carelessly marking 
with his lead pencil the frame of the din- 
ing-room door. As his mother repeated 


‘Don’t do that! It makes work for 
the servant-girl, Margie. 

‘Oh, well, mother, she is paid for it.” 

‘‘But not to do needless work. And 
the orange-peel that you left on the kitch- 
en floor you might have put into the 
stove.” 

‘‘Well, Margie is paid for that also, 
mother.” 

‘‘No, not to do unnecessary work. 
Think how you would like it if you were 
a servant. You just get into her shoes. 
You imagine how it would be if you were 
the girl, and a big boy should scatter or- 
ange-peel on the floorand mark up the 
paint. You just get into her shoes.” 

“Plenty of room there to navigate 
round,’’ said Tom, with a laugh. 

‘Think it over, Tom. It is only the 
Golden Rule we need to apply in this 
case.” 

Tom had taken a seat by the kitchen 
stove that he might receive ‘‘mother’s 
battery,’’ as he called it, more comfort- 
ably than if standing. lt was a warm 
corner into which he had pushed bis chair, 
and speedily he grew drowsy. He was 
thinking of the Golden Rule of our Sav- 
ior, reminding us of our duty to others. 
He thought too, of his mother’s advice, 
‘You get into her shoes.” He laughed. 
Looking up, he saw before the stove a 
pair of Margie’s shoes. 

“T mean to try it, see if I don’t!” de- 
clared Tom. ‘A good joke!”’ 

He rose and thrust his feet into Mar- 
gie’s stout shoes. 

‘*Plenty of room! I told mother so.” 
« Tohis surprise and alarm, he quickly 
began to ckange. He began to grow. 
His slender feet enlarged and completely 
filled the shoes. He grew in every direc- 
tion, and to his astonishment, a dress 
that looked like Margie’s fell over him, 
and when he put his hand to his head, 
he felt that his hair was ‘‘done up’’—an 
immense quantity of it—in Margie’s style, 
the natural growth well stuffed out with 
various false expedients, ‘‘rats,”’ and the 
like. 

‘*Horrors!’’ groaned Tom, ‘‘am I Mar- 
gie? Where’s a looking-glass?’’ 

He stood before the glass, and there 
was Margie! 

‘¢Where am I, then, and what was Tom. 
Graham?” 

At the open window he saw a boy 
standing who was the very image of Tom 
Graham. Charlie Tilton was near him. 
As if to establish the identity of this Tom 
Graham, when his mother said, ‘‘Tom,” 
the boy, leaving the window, called out, 
‘‘Coming, mother.’’ Tom felt, though, 
that he must respond also, and so he trot- 
ten off, or shuffled, rather, in his big 
shoes, and presented himself before his 


mother. 


“She will detest the true Tom,” he 
said. 

To his disgust she said, ‘‘Margie!”’ And 
whether he wished to do so or not, he 
could not seem to help saying ‘‘What 
shall I do next, plaze, mum?”’ 

‘“‘You may take the slop-pail and 
scrubbing brush and wipe out some marks 
that Tom made on the paint. I would 
make him do it, but he must go at once 
to carry a telegram to the office for his 
father.” 

What a volcano was inside of Margie! 
There was no appeal from this decision, 
and, reluctantly seizing pail and brush, 
Margie, or Tom rather and Margie—the 
two were getting very much mixed up— 
the servant went to work. 

‘‘What big feet!’’ said some one at 
the window. It was Charlie Tilton. 


Tom or Margie looked down at the inno- 


cent but offending objects, and warmly 
blushed. It was a prudent thing, though, 
to make no reply. The ‘‘volcano’’ inside 
the servant grew hotter and larger, but 
there was no escape of lava-like speech. 
How hard it was to start those marks on 
the paint, for the pencil had been drawn 
inside a deep crease. 

didn’t know scrubbing was 580 
tough,” thought Tom. “The feller who 
did this onght to be —”’ 

‘*Margie, Margie!’’ screamed a voice. 
It was Mrs. Graham calling down the 
back chamber stairs. 

‘sWhat, mum?” said Tom. 

‘‘Some one is at the door, the front 
door. Why don’t you go? I never saw 
such a girl.” 

‘Oh, dear,’’ groaned Tom, shuffling off 
toward the front doer, 

‘*Margiel’”’ equealed a sbriller but 
smaller voice. ‘I want a piece of bread 
and butter this minute.” 

It was May Graham summoning relief 
after a long, hungry walk. Tom was in 
despair. 

**There, | am guing to rebel and say I 
am not Margie,”’ declared Tom, after he 
had let the caller into the parlor and had 
started to give May Graham a piece of 
bread and butter. To his surprise he 
found there was no choice allowed him 
in the matter. He began to say, “I am | 


not Margie,” and his tongue refused to 
move after the ‘‘I am not—.” He stood 
dumb before his mother. 

“What did you say, Margie ?” inquir- 
ed Mr. Graham, who had suddenly enter- 
ed the house and saw from the angry 
look in the servant’s face that an im- 
mense ‘‘volcano” of rebellion must be 
gathering heat and force. ‘‘You are not— 
what? Not going to mind your mistress? 
Margie, I am astonished.” 

Tom was in despair. It was useless 
to tell who he was. In a sullen silence, 
he returned to his scrubbing, The marks 
were eventually removed, and Tom said, 
‘‘T hope now I may have a chance to sit 
down. I have been on my feet—”’ 

‘*There, Margie, I hate to trouble you. 
You have been working steadily, I know, 
but I forgot to tell you that company is 
coming to supper, and if you would make 
some of your biscuit, they would be 
nice,’’ said Mrs. Graham. 

It was a very pleasant request, but 
those feet, though so big and seemingly 
stout, were so tired! However, Tom 
moved off to his own duties as bread- 
maker, when a voice in the yard shout- 
ed, ‘‘Hi-hi there! Open that cellar-win- 
dow!’ It was the coal man waiting to 
dump a load of grimy fuel down into the 
cellar-bin. ‘ 

Tom was exasperated. To think that 
so much should be asked of him, and 
there were his counterfeit and Charlie 
Hilton at the window, lounging on the 
window-sill and making occasional refer- 
ences toa certain person’s shoes, for which 
one would have to take the measurement 
out-doors if making a new pair. Tom 
was moving past the stove, when, care- 
lessly, the very same feet were planted 
on the orange-peel thrown on the floor. 
He slipped and went down heavily, but 
as he fell he incautiously put out his 
hands and seized the tea-kettle on the 
stove. 

‘*Don’t care,’’ thought Tom, ‘‘if I pull 
over the tea-kettle and the stove and the 
house itself, and they all burn up to- 
gether!” | 

Ugh! there was some warm water in 
the tea-kettle, and Tom awoke! He'found 
himself on the floor, having fallen out of 
his chair, which was carelessly tipped 
back, but not securely planted against 
the wall, and he had brought down with 
him a dish of water that he had knocked 
off the stove. Luckily the water was 
lukewarm! 

He sprang to his feet, and his first act 
was to seize a wiping cloth and rub out 
those pencil marks. Margie had scowled 
at those hieroglyphics, but seeing Tom’s 
penitence, she added, pleasantly: 

‘Oh, Tom, ye’ll dirty your hands. 
Plase let me do it fur ye!” 

“Margie, you are an angel, but I’d 
rather give five hundred million dollars 
than not do it, and I'll pick up that or- 
ange peel.” | 

After that Margie thought it was 
splendid ‘‘workin’ fur the Grahams.” — 
Selected. 


* 


Telling a Story. 


Many a good story is spoiled in the 


telling, being laboriously dragged forth 


by asort of mental Jasso, with a hun- 
dred ‘‘and-ahe,”’ or ‘*sez-l’s,’”’ or ‘‘er-er- 
ers,” until the listener longs to fly at the 
orator, with a javelin in one hand and a 
dictionary in the other. One isa constant- 
ly remioded of the individual who at- 
tempted to quote something, but could 
neither remember the lines nor who wrote 
them. : 

A Dutchman is proverbial for hie leis- 
urely apprehension of a joke. Upon one 
occasion during the war, a certain Hans 
Von Gelder, on coming into camp, saw at 
a distance a squad of men, who were ap- 
parently greatly interested or excited 
about something. 

‘*Vat’s de matters oud dere?” he asked. 

‘*Shelling!” was the laconic reply. 

‘“‘Shellin’? Who vos giffin’ us fits now? 
Whose command is makin’ dat shellin’?” 

Gen. R *s command, shelling 
corn for the horses,” was the dry re- 
sponse. When Hans finally grasped the 
idea, he laughed long and loud, and de- 
termined to make some one else the vic- 
tim of the jest. 

Upon returning to his tent; he awaken- 
ed acomrade who was sleeping audibly, 
and exclaimed— 

**T haf got von goot shoke!”’ 

‘** You couldn’t gid off a joke ter save 
yer soul!” 

‘*Vell, now, you ask me vot dem fel- 
lahs are doin’ ofer dere, und I told you 
dot shoke.”’ 

‘*W-a-a-al, what air they doin’ over 
there?” 

**Dey vas shellin corn for de hosses. 
Haw! haw! haw!” 

**But that haint a joke!” 

‘‘Don’d id?” asked Hans, in sorrowful 
surprise. - “If it don’d now, it used to 
pe!”— Youth’s Companion. 


A New Use for Photography. 


It is said that photography has recently 
been employed in‘ some cases in this city 
with telling effect in a new sphere of use- 
fulness. An agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice, baffled by police in- 
tervention and otherwise in obtaining 
conclusive evidence of the bad character 
and illegal practices of certain doubtful 
places, has managed to take ‘‘instantane- 
our views” at several concert-halls and 
other disreputable places, and it is said 
that even the officials who, from some 
consideration, have been disposed to 
shield the proprietors find it hard work to 
contradict these pictures and the story 
they tell. All hail, the in 
the new character of philanthropist and 
reformer !— National perance Advo- 
cate. 


The more anxious he was to come to 
God, the more he felt that the high road 
to God lay through the forest of humani- 
ty. And he had learned that love is not 
a feeling to be called up at will in the 
heart, but the reward as the result of an 
active exercise of the privileges of a 


Two Scenes in a Horse-Car. 


There is an old Spanish proverb which 
says, ‘‘Make two friends for every enemy 
you make. Then, what is stolen from 
you in hate will be made good to you in 
affection.” Another saying, common to 
every nation, is, ‘‘He who always de- 
mands his exact rights on every occasion 
will never get anything more.’’ Riding 
in a horse-car lately, the writer saw an 
impressive application of these sayings. 

The car was crowded, and several per- 
sons were standing up. As the car 
rounded a curve, one man lurched: over 
to one side, and knocked his neighbor’s 
hat over his eyes. The man thus acci- 
dentally struck turned round angrily, and 
asked who hit him. 

‘I did. What’re you going to do 
about it ?”’ answered the other, 

**I’d show you what I’d do about it if 
I had you out of this car.’ 

**You would, eh ?” 

‘*Yes, I would!” 

‘*Why don’t you do it bere ?”’ 

**I will, if you don’t shut up.” 

will ?” 

**Yes,” 

‘*Perhaps you own thie car ?” 

‘Perhaps Ido. I don’t take up more 
than my share of it, though.’’ 

‘*Well, { intend to have all the room 
Ineed. I don’t mean to give up my 
personal rights to any man.” , 

‘*Nobody asked you to. But you 
needn't push me out of my place.” 

**Who’s pushing you out of your 
place ?”’ 

‘**You are.” 

**You lie!” 

At this point the conductor interfered, 
and threatened to put the disputants off 
the car. After a few more bard words, 
the man who had been the occasion of 
the dispute got out. 

‘*Kach man has made his enemy,’’ 
thought more than one person’ in the car. 

In a few minutes another passenger 
came in, and, as it was cold near the 
door, he wedged his way slowly up to 
the front. -In doing so, he stepped on 
the foot of the man who had already had 
his hat jammed over his face. 

‘Look out! What are you doing there? 
Can’t yon step somewhere else ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon! Very awkward 
of me, I’m sure. Hope it‘ didn’t hurt 
you much.” 

**W ell—no—not very much.” 

“They don’t make these cars. big 
enough for men with big feet, like mine 
and yours, eh ?”’ 

‘That's so. Ought to put on plat- 
form-cars for us.” 

‘**Ha! ha! ha! Good! Glad you take it 
so good-naturedly. Fine frosty evening, 
isn’t it ?” 

** You’re right. 
weather.”’ | 

‘**That’s 80. Do sou celebrate ?” 

**Why, of course! Do you take me 
for a pagan ?” 

‘**You don’t look like one, that’s a fact. 
What’s that in your overcoat pocket? A 
sled ?” 

**Not quite. A Noah’s ark.” 

‘Ah! That flood was a good thing for 
Noah’s descendants, wasn’t it ?” 

‘‘First-rate. But I must get out here. 
Wish you a merry Christmas, sir!’’ 

*‘Same to you, and many of ’em!’’ 

The second man got out two blocks 
further on, but to us who remained it 
seemed as though he had breathed into 
the chilly air his own warm, hearty spir- 
it. That man made more than one per- 
son happier that night.— Youth’s Com- 


Good Christmas 


panion. 


Temptation and Its Sources. 


The more endowed a man is, the more 
liable to evil he is. This is really the 
answer to the foolish question sometimes 
put: ‘Could God have made evil im- 
possible? Could he not have:made man in- 
capable of sin?” Hecould have made 
evil impossible, but he could not have 
made a man incapable of evil. A thin 
he might; evil is not possible to a star or 
a vegetable. A brute he might; sin is 
not possible to a horse ora dog. Bat a 
man! Why, the very quality that makes 
him a man is power to sin—freedom of 
moral action, freedom of will. If 1 have 
no freedom, I can do neither good nor 
evil. If I have freedom so as to do good, 
I must have freedom to do evil. There 
are timid, terpid people, without much 
soul or strength. They never do wrong, 
but they never do right in any heroic 
way. It is a negative kind of goodness, 
very harmless, and very blameless. They 
serve God without reproach, and feel 
love to him as much as their little souls 
can be kindled to. But there is not much 
virtue, much heroism, in it. If a man 
has no strong desires, he cannot be tempt- 
ed; but he cannot, therefore, claim any 
praise. He is pulseless, passionless, safe, 
but cold and ignoble. The ratio of pas- 
sion in a man is the ratio of his tempta- 
tion; the heroic man is the man of strong 
desire, strong lust, who resists and con- 
quers it. A man who has no desire for 
alcoholic liquor cannot be tempted to 
drunkenness; a man of bold, fearless 
temperament cannot be tempted to cow- 
ardice; a man of a mild or cold nature is 
not tempted to anger; a free, generous 
nature is not tempted to avarice. 

See, then, how temptation arises. De- 
sire up in a man, and occasion 
may perfectly innocent. It may be 
gold lying in the till of a counter, or a 
purse carried loosely in the pocket, and 
the temptation is to steal it. It may be 
drink at the wine-seller’s, and the tempt- 
ation is to drink to excess. Or the oc- 
casion may be purposely furnished; com- 
panions may solicit and urge,the devil 
may suggest. But it is within the man 
himeelf that the desire springs up and be- 
comes a peril. If his conscience is sensi- 
tive, if his religious feeling is strong, it 
will keep the desiré from becoming mas- 
terful, keep it from all unlawful idf@ulg- 
ence.— Rev. Henry Allon. 


A German manufactory is turning out 
over a tona day of glucose made from 
old linen rags. | 


Imagination. 


An English writer, giving an account o 
his adventures bunting tigers in India, 
relates the following to show the power of 
the imagination. Word was brought 
him upon the hunt that his servant had 
been attacked by a tiger, and severely 
wounded. He says: ‘‘I galloped to the 
camp as fast as I could, to see what had 
really happened to the man. There he 
was, laid ona charpoy (bedstead) under 
the shadow of the elephant. Notwith- 
standing the intense heat of the weather 
he was buried, head and all, under a pile 
of clothing, some belonging to the ele- 
phant, some to himself. Around this 
funereal couch squatted a dozen or two 
sympathizers of both sexes. 

‘‘Dear me!” I said. ‘*What is the 
matter? Speak to me!’’ 

Thus exhorted, he displayed a pale 
countenance, with eyes larger than their 
wont, and shining with a glassy stare. 
I said— 

‘‘What is the matter?. Did the tiger 
get hold of you?” 

‘*Certainly,” he answered. ‘*What, 
else could have happened?” 

**Show me,” I said. 

Hereupon the assistants raised one of 
his arms, swathed in cloths till it was the 
size of an ordinary person’s body. The 
patient groaned so dismally that I said I 
would not look at it, for we had a doc- 
tor with us who must be in before long. 

I turned-to go, but before I had gone 
six steps, I said to myself— 

**Suppose he should be slowly bleed- 
ing to death? He looks as though he 
were, and his voice is so faint!” 


limb to be exposed to view. 7 

As the last fold was removed, I was 
really staring with a highly-wrought gaze. 

What appeared? 

Nothing,’ absolutely nothing.— Youth’s 
Companion. 


The Bible in India. 


In India measures are in progress for 
giving to every one who passes an exam- 
ination at any Indian university a copy 
of holy Scripture, as one means of coun- 
teracting the infidel and impure literature 
so widely and systematically circulated 
there among the educated classes. From 
many parts of India we hear what single 
copies of the Word of God have done. 
One Hindoo who obtained a copy of the 
Urdu Bible, and read it daily, expelled 
idolatry from his village altogether, and 
exhorts the surrounding villages to leave 
off worshiping idols. A missionary, in 
moving from one house to another, acci- 
dentally left a New Testament behind 
him. A Mohammedan, who had strong- 
ly opposed the preaching of the goepel, 
came to live in the house, found the Tes- 
tament, and read it firat to himself, and 
then to his friends. He became a Chris- 
tian, and all ceased their opposition. A 
high official of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
while in England on political business, 
received a copy of the Bible. He read it 
and was converted. Expectjng to be 
dismissed by the Mohammedan Nizam if 
he owned himself a Christian, he deter- 
mined to say nothing about his conver- 
sion, when his eye fell on the text, 


| ‘*Whosoever shall confess me before men, 


him will I confess before my Father 
which is in heaven; but whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I deny, 
also, before my Father which is in heav- 
en.” He confessed Christ before the 
Nizam, and, contrary to his expectation, 
was retained in his service, and permitted 
not only to hold, but to propagate, his 
religion. A church with seven hundred 
adherents is now the result.— Christian 
Herald, 


Indian Gratitude. 


At the time when the Indians were 
scattered along the bordess of the settle- 
ments in the neighborhood of Litchfield, 


Conn., a poor weary Indian arrived at a 


& | country ion and asked for something to 


eat. The landlady refused, when a white 
man told her to give the Indian all he 
wanted and he would pay the bill. The 
Indian promised he would some time pay 
him, and went his way. Some time af- 
terwards this man was taken captive by 
the Indians, and carried to Canada. 
After some time an Indian came to him 
and told him to teet him at a certain 
spot at & certain time. The man, fear- 
ing a trick or some danger, neglected to 
go. The Indian again came, and asked 
him why he did not come, and kindly 
reproved him for want of confidence, 
naming another hour for meeting. The 
white man went, and found his Indian 
friend, who had a musket, a knapsack 
and provisions ready. Pointing to them, 
he told the white man to take them and 
follow him. After several days’ travel, 
the white man, wondering what would 
become of him—for the Indian eaid very 
little—suddenly came to the top of a bill. 
The Indian, stopping him, said, ‘*Do 
you -know that country?’ The white 
man looked and at last cried out: ‘Why, 
that is Litchfield!’’ ‘‘Well,” said the 
Indian, “‘long time ago you give poor In- 
dian supper there. Indian tell white 
man he never forget.” And, bidding 
the delighted and long-lost exile farewell, 
he turned and retired into the wilderness 
by the way they had come.—Selected. 
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CASH 


_ FRANCISCO. CAL. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. ‘ 


~ 


PISO’S CURE FOR 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
rup. Tast good. 

in time. Sold by druggista. 


CONSUMPTION 
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- commercial city of the Pacific Coast. 


Wepnespay, January 27, 1886.] 


THE Paciric: San FRANoISCO, CAL. 


Selections. - 


TRUST AND OBEY. 


Then swift up flashed a memory, 
A long-forgotten day— 
A memory of tears once shed, 
Of aching hand and puzzled head, 
And of the Father’s word that said, 
‘‘ Trust and obey.” 


The lesson learned in patience then 
Was lit by love and duty; 
The toiling time was quickly past, 
The trusting time had fleeted fast, 
And Alice understood, at last, 
Its mysteries of beauty. 
| —Frances Havergal. 


The Golden Gate. 


BY REV. GEORGE M, BOYNTON. 


It was Artemus Ward, we believe, 
who ingeniously expressed his interest in 
the discovery that so frequently the large 
rivers happen to run by the side of the 
great cities. A similarly philosophical 
mind might happen upon the equally sur- 
prising fact that the grandest harbors of 
the world have also found themselves 
close to its great commercial centers. 
Nowhere perhaps is this fact more notice- 
able than on the Pacific Coast and in 
regard to the inclosed barbor of San 
Francisco. 

Every one knows that while the Kast- 
ern shore of our continent is indented 
with excellent harbors into which our inter- 
nal water-courses flow and which are pro- 
tected by sheltered islands,the Western or 
Pacific shore is steep and repellent. The 
rocky ranges of the Uordilleras, or, as 
they are called in the West, the Coast 
Range, prevent the direct inflow of the 
rivers which ewpty the interior basins 
into the ocean. Through the Golden 
Gate pour the waters of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, which drain the 
reater portion of the surface of the State 
of California, from interior summits 
of the Coast Range t> the exterior slopes 
of the high Sierras, a great basin six 
hundred miles in length and one hun- 
dred miles in breadth. 

It isa narrow gate for such a rush of 
waters, only a mile in breadth in the 
opening of a strait nowhere much broader, 
and six miles long. But it is protected 
from the overcrowding of the waters by 
the great bay, which is almost an inland 
sea, within. There is breadth enough 
and depth enough to stay and steady the 
uneven flowing of the two rivers which 
pour the gathered tribute of tardy snows 
and sudden rainfalls into the peaceful 
ocean. For they flow first into Suisun 
Bay, which is twenty miles long, then 
through thatinto San Pablo Bay, twenty- 
five miles in length, and then into the 
Bay of San Francisco, forty miles more 
in length and eight or ten in breadth. 
The Golden Gate is the water-gate of 
our Western shore for the outflowing 
waters of a mighty State. 

So, too, is it the Western gate for 
commerce. San Francisco is the great 


How could it fail to be so, located as it 
is on the broadest and best sheltered 
harbor of the world? ‘Nearly a thou- 
sand vessels enter the port in a year, and 
over a thousand are annually cleared, 
the total import duties amounting to $8,- 
000,000 annually.’”’ Only New York 
and Boston have a larger foreign trade, 
and that of San Francisco is continually 
increasing. Great as is the exportation 
of the metallic wealth of the State, it is 
rapidly lessening in its proportionate 
value to the product of the wheat fields 
and the grape ranches, not to speak of 
what Mr. Edward Atkinson calls the 
hen-mines. The Golden Gate is the 
mill-gate, too, through which some $15,- 
000,000 worth of wheat alone is annually 
floated out to feed the world. It goes to 
Central and South America and Panama, 
to Great Britain, to Australia and the 
Pacific islands, to China and Japan, to 
Asiatic Russia, to British Columbia, to 
Mexico, ¢0 Germany, and to New York. 
Its bread-stuffa go to nearly every coun- 
try on the globe. | 

It is amusing to find in the records of 
the exploration of the coast in 1796 under 
the Spanish Governor, with a view to 
the location of a new pueblo, or town, 
that Don Pedro, his envoy, gave as his 
official opinion that ‘the ‘worst place for 
a town in California is San Francisco.’’ 
His reasons seem plausible enough, too. 
They are, first, the absence of irrigable 
land, and so its unfitness’to produce grain; 
second, the lack of water—there being 
scarcely enough for the few families at 
the Presidio, ‘‘they supplying themselves 
from a few holes, from which, at inter- 
vals and with great labor, they obtain 
it’’; third, the distance from timber or 
wood, which was some forty miles; and 
fourth, the remoteness of pasturage, 
which was from fifteen to twenty miles 
away. Surely, without wood or water 
or land fit for plauting or for pasturing, 
it was a discouraging outlook for even a 
small town.. 

But the Golden Gate was there, and 
that worst place for a town has proved to 
be the best. As for these deficiencies, 
they have been fully overcome. The 
people still get water from small boles, 
but they are at the end of pipes which 
lead it from the reservoirs into every 
house and floor, and the labor required 
is only that of turning a faucet. The 
land is irrigated in the same way, and 
the sand lots are being transmuted rapid- 
ly into parks and gardens, enameled with 
green lawns and gemmed with brilliant 
flowers. The redwood forests of the 
north shore are brought through the 
Golden Gate into the city of wooden 
walls, and if the inhabitants cannot easily 
pasture their sheep near their own front- 
doors, they can without much delay 
bring their mutton into the city by the 
carload. There has been something of a 
change in California between the years 
1796 and 1886. 

But it is not merely for the incoming 
and outgoing of ships and commerce that 
the Gate has its use. Indeed, it receiv- 


ed its name from no such earth-born as- 


sociation. It is rather because through 


it the glories of God’s sea and sky find 
entrance that it is called the Golden Gate. 
Sometimes the fog marches in through 
the long strait like a ghostly army ad- 
vancing on the cities within, and the 
effect is wonderful and overwhelming. 
Perhaps the beauties of fog have been 
less celebrated by our poets than any 
other natural objects, and they are too 
delicate to be caught by the painter’s 
brush.. But whoever has seen the play- 
ing of the fleecy fogs about the hills of 
Mt. Desert, falling so gracefully, zephyr- 
wafted, into this hollow and across that 
projecting ridge, like a veil-of the light- 
est gauze, or the grand column entering 
the Bay of San Francisco with silent 
footfall but resistless approach, will not 
deny to it its claims to beauty or to 
grandeur. 


But the sunset glory is the glory of the 
Golden Gate. Standing on the slope of 
the foothills at Berkeley, with the open- 
ing full before you to the broad Pacific, 
and the last sun-rays coming to you just 
over the hills of Marin county, gilding 
the crest of every wavelet and making a 
pathway of gold on which the gods might 
walk unsandaled, words fail you, and 
you only look and wish the sun might 
Stay in its place and hasten not to go 
down for at least a whole day.—C@hris- 
tian Weekly. 


Golden Gate in a Storm, 


The following is a graphic description 
of the scene at the Cliff House, situated 
at the entrance to Golden Gate, during 
the terrific storm last Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 20th: 

‘‘T would not have missed the sight for 
a mint of money. It was grand and 
glorious. I have traveled the greater 
portion of the world, having seen storm- 
beaten cliffs in both hemispheres, but I 
never witnessed a more magnificent ex- 
hibition of old Ocean’s strength than on 
Wednesday night. In the early part of 
evening the storm was terrific, and the 
rain fell in torrents. The wind seemed 
to lash the. waves to fury, and they 
dashed and bounded up the cliff, the tor- 
rents of spray looking like white clouds 
against the black sky. The roar of the 
ocean was something terrible, being more 
awful than the thunder of the heavens, 
from the reason that it was as loud and 
suggestive of the supernatural, and at 
the same time not spasmodic and momen- 
tary, but permanent and continued. The 
sounds of water seem to speak to the 
heart like the sounds of the voice. As 
in the animal kingdom, where sound runs 
the gamut between the tender chirpings 
of the linnet to the majestic roar of the 
lion, 80 in the watery kingdom sounds 
run between the gentle murmurings of 
the brook to the awful thunder of the 
ocean. As I listened to the awe-inspir- 
ing tones of the waves on Wednesday 
night, I felt the same feeling of dread I 
would feel when hearing the savage 
roaring of the king of beasts. After 
midnight the sky began to clear some- 
what, but only for a short time, for the 
rain set in again. At four o’clock the 
scene was one of unrivaled beauty. The 
heavens were unsullied by a cloud. It 
was a momentary clearing of the sky. 
The wind was hissing ,with fury through 
the trees on the heights. Over the Cliff 
and Seal rocks was leaping a wilderness 
of spray. The noise was deafening. 
Everything could be seen for miles out 
on the ocean. The soft light of the 
moon shed a refulgent halo on the crags, 
the waves and the surf, which ran up to 
the middle of the roadway where travel 
usually takes place.” 


Do It Now. 


Don’t live a single hour of your life 
without doing exactly what is to be done 
in it, and going straight through it, from 
beginning to end. Work, play, study, 
whatever it is, take hold at once, and 
finish it up, squarely and cleanly; then 
to the next thing, without letting any 
moments drop between. It is wonder- 


ful how many hours these people contrive 


to make of a day; it is as if they picked 
up the moments the dawdlers lost. And 
if you ever find yourself where you have 
so many things pressing upon you that 
you hardly know how to begin, let me 
tell you a secret: take hold of the first 
one that comes to hand, and you will find 
that the resi all fall into file and follow 
after, like a company of well-drilled sol- 
diers; and though work may be hard to 
meet when it charges in a squad, it is 
easily vanquished if you can bring it into 
line. You have often seen the anecdote 
of the man who was asked how he had 
accomplished so much in his life. ‘‘My 
father taught me,” was the reply, ‘‘ when 
I had anything to do, to go and do it.” 
There is the secret, the magic word 
‘now. -—Selected. 


“IT Must Keep This Gate Shut,” 


An English farmer saw a number of 
huntsmen coming on horseback. He did 
not want them to go over one of his 
fields because the crop was in such acon- 
dition that it would be injured, and per- 
haps destroyed, by the tramp of the 
horses. So, he put his hired boy at the 
gate, and told him not to openit. On 
came the hunters, and commanded him 
to open the gate. He refused. They 
offered him money. He would not take 
it. Then a noble-looking man rode up, 
and said, ‘‘My boy, I am the Duke of 
Wellington, and I command you to open 
the gate.” The boy took his cap off and 
said, ‘‘I am sure the Duke of Welling- 
ton would not wish me to disobey orders, 
Ifmust keep this gate shut; no one to 
pass through but with my master’s ex- 
press permission.”” The Duke was 
pleased, and, lifting his hat, said: ‘‘I 
honor the man or boy who can be neither 
bribed nor frightened into doing wrong. 
With an army of such soldiers I could 
conquer not only the French, but the 
world 


The sky, unlike man, is most eheerful 
when the bluest. 


| 


Mrs. Hawthorne. 


One of the most notable biographers 
of a season peculiarly fruitful in biogra- 
phies of very unusual interest and value 
is Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s ‘*Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife.” The de- 
scription of Mrs. Hawthorne discloses a 
rare and beautiful nature, of which our 
readers will be glad to have this glimpee: 


life of a man happily married 
cannot fail to be influenced by the char- 
acter and conduct of his wife. Especially 
will this be the case when the man is of 
a highly organized and sensitive temper- 
ament, and most of all, perhaps, when 
his professional pursuite are sedentary 
and imaginative rather than active and 
practical. Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
particularly susceptible to influences of 
this kind; and all the available evidence 
goes to show that the most fortunate 
event in his life was, probably, his mar- 
riage with Sophia Peabody. To attempt 
to explain and describe his career without 
taking this event into consideration 
would, therefore, be like trying to imag- 
ine a sun without heat, or a day without 
asun. Nothing seems less likely than 
that he would have accomplished bis 
work in literature independently of her 
sympathy and companionship. Not that 
she afforded him any direct and literal 
assistance in the composition of his books 
and stories; her gifts were wholly unsuit- 
ed to such employment, and no one ap- 
prehended more clearly than she the sol- 
itariness and uniqueness of his genius, 
insomuch that she would have deemed it 
something not far removed from profan- 
ation to have offered to advise or sway 
him in regard to his literary productions. 
She believed in his inspiration; and her 
office was to promote, so far as iv her lay, 
the favorableness of the conditions under 
which it should manifest itself. As food 
and repose nourish and refresh the body, 
so did she refresh and nourish her bhus- 
band’s mind.and heart. Her feminine 
intuition corresponded to his masculine 
insight; she felt. the truth that he saw; 
and his recognition of this pure faculty 
in her, and his reverence for it, endowed 
his perception with that tender humanity 
in which otherwise it might have been de- 
ficient. Her lofty and assured ideals 
kept him toa belief in the reality and 
veracity of his own. In the warmth and 
light of such companionship as hers he 
could not fall into the coldness and gloom 
of a selfish intellectual habit. She re- 
vived his confidence and courage by the 
touch of her gentle humor and cheerful- 
ness; before her unshakable bopefulness 
and serenity his constitutional tendency 
to ill-foreboding and discouragement van- 
ished away. Nor was she of lees value 
to him on the merely intellectual side. 
Her mental faculties were finely bal- 
anced and of great capacity; her taste 
was by nature highly refined, and was 
rendered exquisitely so by ~ cultivation. 
Her learning and accomplishments were 
rare and varied, and yet she was always 
childlike in her modesty and simplicity. 


**She read Latin, Greek and Hebrew; 
she was familiar with history; and in 
drawing, painting, and sculpture she 
showed a loving talent not far removed 
from original genius. She was able to 
meet at all points her husband's meditat- 
ive and theoretic needs with substantial 
and practical gratification. Awaking to 
her, he found in her the softened and 
humanized realizations of his dreams. In 
all this she acted less of defined purpose 
than unconsciously and instinctively, fol- 
lowing the natural promptings of her 
heart as molded and enlightened by her 
love. Whatshe did was done so well, 
because she could not do otherwise. Her 
husband appreciated her, but she had no 
appreciation for herself. She only felt 
what a privilege it was to love and min- 
ister to such a man, and to be loved by 
him. For he was not, as so many men 
are, a merely passive and complacent ab- 
sorber of all this devotion. What she 
gave, he returned; she never touched 
him without a response; she never called 
to him without an echo. He never be- 
came so familiar with her ministrations, 
unceasing though these were, as to accept 
them as a matter of course. The springs 
of gratitude and recognition could not 
run dry in him; his wife always remain- 
ed to him a sort of mystery of goodness 
and helpfulness. He protected her, 
championed her, and cherished her in all 
ways that a man may a woman; but, 
half playfully and half earnestly, he 
avouched her superiority over himself, 
and, in a certain class of questions re- 
lating to practical morality and domestic 
expediency, he always deferred to and 
availed himself of her judgment and 
counsel. This was no make-believe or 
hollow humility on his part; he believed, 
and was delighted to believe, in the high- 
er purity and (as it were) angelic wisdom 
of her feminine nature; and if he ever 
ascribed wisdom to himself, it was on the 
ground that he accepted her views upon 
all matters as to which mere worldly ex- 
perience and sagacity were uncertain 
guides. In comparing himself with her 
(supposing him to have done such a 
thing) he would leave entirely out of ac- 
count his vast intellectual power and ca- 
pacity. Intellect, in his opinion, was but 
an accident of organization and inherit- 
ance, and could be almost entirely di- 
vorced from purity and elevation of char- 
acter, upon the basis of which only could 
a man’s value as a creature of God be 
finally estimated. He deemed the culti- 
vation and improvement of the intellect 
to be mainly selfish and inactive; where- 
as goodness of character was the result 
of a purely Christian and regenerated 
effort. From this point of view, Haw- 
thorne’s attitude toward his wife becomes 
natural and comprehensive enough; and 
no doubt, as some writer has suggested, 
no one but he knew how great was his 
debt to her.” 


What in the old version was called 
‘‘leasing” in the new version is termed 
*‘lying or falsehood.’ The real estate ag- 
ents have brought this on themselves. 


Newspaper Figures. 


A correspondent has compiled some in- 
teresting statistics as to the total number 
of newspapers and other periodicals pub- 
lished in every part of the world, and he 
brings the total* number up to 35,000, 
thus giving one to every 28,000 inhabi- 
tauts. Europe, according to his calcula- 
tions, has 20,000 newspapers, Germany 
coming first with 5,500, of which 800 
are published daily, the oldest being the 
Post Zeituug, published at Frankfort in 
1616, while the one with the largest cir- 
culation is the Berliner Tageblatt, which 
prints 55,000 copies. Great Britain 
comes next with 4,000 newspapers, of 
which 800 are published daily, while 
France has 4,090, of which 360 only are 
daily. Italy comes fourth with 1,400 
newspapers, ot which 200 are published 
at Rome, 140 at Milan, 120 at Naples, 
94 at Turin and 79 at Florence, the oldest 
being the Gazelta di Genova, first pub- 
lished in 1797. Twelve hundred news- 
papers are published in Austro-Hungary, 
of which 155 are daily, the most remark- 
able of the Austrian journals being one 
called Acta Comparationis Literarum 
Universarum, which is a review of com- 
parative literature, with contributors in 
every part of the world, each of whose 
articles is printed in its native tongue. 
Spain has about 850 journals, of which a 
third are political; and Russia has only 
800, of which 200 are printed at St. 
Petersburg and 75 at Moscow. Several 
of these journals are published in three 
different languages, and there are also 
four published in French, three in Ger- 
man, two in Latin and two in Hebrew, 


besides several others in Polish, Finnish, 


Tartar and Georgian. Greece has u 
wards of 600 newspapers, of which 
appear at Athens, while Switzerland has 
450, and Holland and Belgium about 
300 each. There are 3,000 journals 
published in Asia, of which no fewer 
than 2,000 appear in Japan; but in China 
the only newspapers not published by 
residents at the treaty ports are the 
Ning-Pao, an official journal published 
at Pekin, the Chen Pao and the Hu- 
Pao, published at Shanghai, and the 
Government journal, which was brought 
out in Corea last year. 
newspapers published in French Cochin- 
China and one in Tonquin (l’Avenir du 
Tonkin), the rest of the newspapers cred- 
ited to Asia appearing in India, with the 
exception of six, which are published in 
Persia. Africa can boast of only 200 
papers, of which 30 appear in Egypt and 
the remainder in the colonies of England, 
France, etc. The United States possess- 
es about 12,500 
1,000 are published daily, the oldest be- 
ing the Boston News, which was first 
published in 1794. Among the United 
States journals there are no fewer than 
120 edited and published by Negroes, 
the oldest of these being the Elevator, 
which was brought out at San Francisco 
about eighteen years ago. Canada has 
700 newspapers, a considerable portion of 
which are published in French, and in 
South America the Argentine Republic 
comes first with 60 newspapers. Australia 
has 700 journals, nearly all published in 
English, and the Sandwich Islands eight, 
of which five are in English, and three 
in the native tongue. Out of the 35,000 
periodicals enumerated above, 16,500 
are in English, 7,800 in German, 6,850 
in French, 1,600 in Spanish and 1,450 
in Italian.—La Figaro. 


Senator Colquitt. 


Senator Colquitt of Georgia, who ren- 
dered valiant service for prohibition in 
the recent Atlanta contest, is thus com- 
plimented by the Democratic Washing- 
ton Sentinel, the beer organ: ‘‘United 
States Senator Colquitt, who is sent here 
as a Democrat, is sho in the field making 
speeches in favor of prohibition and 
against the national Democratic platform. 
Were he in the North, he would surely 
be found with the Republicans, making 
speeches against the Democratic party. 
Being a Prohibitionist, he could not be a 
good Democrat in the North, nor can he 
be one in the South. He is doing im- 
mense harm to his party by giving some 
of the Republican friends of personal lib- 
erty in the North an excuse for voting 
the Republican ticket, on the plea that 
the Democrats are no better than the 
Republicans. 
der foot the cardinal principles of his 
party, and espouses New Englandism.” 


Bright Things. 


It’s a poor mule that doesn’t work both 
ways. 

Love is blind, but matrimony is a 
great oculist. 

No man of this generation can count 
his life a success if he fails to get a patent 
on a car coupler. | 

Coffee is said to cause almost as much 
heart trouble as Cupid. Both have 
grounds for it. 

Sauer kraut is an antidote for snakes. 
If snakes are an antidote for sauer kraut, 
give us snakes, | 

‘*Be alive!’’ exclaimed a poet, in a 
rattling pentameter. Does the festive 
bard take us for a fourteenth century 
cheese? 

A New Jersey man has got a patent 
on an office seeker; at least, that’s what 
we suppose it is, for he called it a but- 
ton-hole worker.” 

A St. Louis man has invented a revers- 
ible shirt. This piece of information 
will be hailed with unbounded joy by 
the young and early swimmer. 

Cleveland has a young lady who has 
had a bullet in her head for three weeks. 
That’s nothing. Some society ladies 
have their ‘heads full of balls’’ all win- 
ter. | 

No matter how much they sing about 
wanting ‘‘to be an angel,” it may be 
feared that some of those who utter this 
song may be as far from the transforma- 


tion as was Victor Hugo, when he said 


he was the ‘‘tadpole of an archangel.” 


There are three 


SOAP Ie one of the finest for 
Laundry and all other pur- 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells fcr th® priceof common 
soep. Ask your grocer fOritand prove its 
value by its use. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


to eve 
Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- | 
tains. 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
State and Territory on the 


and get a trial package. Tell your grocer 
about it andinduce him to keepit. It is worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay 8t., 8. F. 


You will 
find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- 
Sstractions. Send 10 cents in stamps 


Finest 

Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get JAPAN, 

TRIAL TE 

PACKAGE. Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., S. F. Cal. 


DRRO GERS” 
| HEART TONIC | EART TONIC 


% Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


The ‘‘Home published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
supplies. ample copy Free. Address 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay St.,S.F. 


you. 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 


j|about them; most remarkable medicine in 


the world. By mail tg pe $1.00. 
Dr. Wetts, P.O. Box , 8. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


Ovz OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to | 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
or medium quality of P OoOoOR 
SOA®F, 
SS 


SOAP. 


p° not be put off 
with a common 


rice. 
Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. §ge=Same Price as the Royal. 


Agents for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 


F.NE BRAND 


Address, 
‘F 
ENGLISH 


SMITH’S 
R (} S f CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, 


115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. 


riodicals, of which |. 


Besides, he tramples un-. 


ONE S T- 


Tf 


f it does not cure p 2 it costs 


ou are sick or alling no matter what your complaint, 
te to us and we will send you On Trial one of our large 
Electric Medicated Appliances to suit your case, 

yee you agree to pay for it, if it oaee you in one month. 
ou nothin 


' § to try it. Different 
yspepsia, Rheumatism, Live? and Kidney Dis- 
eases, Piles, Lung Diseases, Asthma, Catarrh, Lame Back, Ague, s 


ELECTRIC PAD M’F’G CO., 564 Strate Srrert., Brooxryy, N.Y. 


LUNc 


HAWLEY 


Hardware Co., 


—WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 


HARDWARE 


Agricultural Implements 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
The best ever made, 


THE GILPIN SULEY PLOW, 


Made by J. Deere & Co. of Moline, Ill., manu- 
facturers of the justly celebrated Moline 


Gang, Sulky and Single Plows. Best in the 


world. 


~ 
= = / 
7° 


| 


- 


THE PERKINS WINDMILL. 
The most powerful and durable Windmill in 
the market. Every mill warranted. 

.... Also Agents for.... 


CHAMPION AND AUTOMATIC ROAD-SCRAPEBS, 
Souta Benp PLows, 
Ouampion Fannina MILLS, 


Ripinc AND WALKING OULTIVATORS, 
KgrysTone Disc Harrows, 
Sprine-Toota Harrows, 
BaLpwin’s Hay-OUTTERS, ETC. 


A FULL LINE OF HARDWARE. 
0S” Send for Oatalcgue. 


301 to 309 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, pr gal. 
Extra Family,# bb1,$4.75|In kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@3.50 


MEALS AT MILL RATES.) NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 4 to 5c Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 


Cornmea! Eng. B’kfast,25@50c_ 
Cracked Wheat, Oolon 


Graham Flour, 3c 3 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Suger, bbls, te pr | 20- box good Raisins 
Cc 


ed ** 
|20-lb bar ox L’ndry 
Extra C és * 
Golden C “Be « | White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardin 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House,a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
ie on judge for themselves before sending us 

he final order, and securing al) the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


REN SIN 


STAMPING QUTFIT. 


1/ 


Pond Lilies, 
Tu &c., &c., &O in 
ranging in size from 1 1-2in. to 
7 inches, also 1 Box Blue 
Stamping Powder, 1 Bex White Stamping Powder, 
i Patent reversible Ponset, and full and complete 
Kensin and Embro » Kensington Pain 


Stam 
Lustre, Metallic Fitter aod Irridescent Painting, olors used 


ers, Description of every 
a Complete Outfit that cannot be 
HOUSEHOLD, the , 32 ustrate e devo 

interests of the Country I and Household, we will send one 
of these Outfits complete and postpaid, to any |! who 
willsend 25e. for 3 mos. subscription to the Magazine, Five * 
Money cheerfully refunded if not more than satisfactory. 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, Box 49, Hartford, Conn 


YOUR OWN INCUBATOR, 


Send cents in stamps for my new illustrated 
omen which tells how to make an Incubator at 
a very small cost that will hatch over @@ percent 
of the eggs. It also tells all about how to make Ar 
tificial Mothers, Egg Testers, etc. They are all] 
simple, easy to make and do excellent work, and 
are guaranteed reliable. Address 


H. WALDO, Quincy, Ill. 
Choice Plymouth Rock Eggs for sale at $1.26 per !3 


“NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 


ugs, Tidies, Hoods,Mittens, etc. 


= 


AGENTS WANTED. Man’frs 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 
Beware of infringements. 


for circular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Sent by mail, full directions. §1. - 
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e J.J. MACK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
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to buy them blindly but merely to try them at our risk. Thousands at y 
| Mi @ of cures made monthly in cases where all other treatments have \ 
| failed. Price very low. Illustrated book giving full particulars } C 
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News Items. 


DOMESTIC. 

Wisconsin State Medical Association 
has decided to admit women to member- 
ship. 

There are 150 newspapers and maga- 
zines published in the United States by 
colored men. 

In 1885 there arrived in New York city 
from Europe 55,160 cabin and 281,170 
steerage passengers by 25 steamship 
lines. 

The Baltimore Free Library, establish- 
ed by Mr. Enoch Pratt, who gave 
$1,000,000 for the purpose, was inaug- 
urated last month. 

Quincy, Mass., in the three years that 


it bas driven out its liquor-saloons, has : 


decreased its pauper expenses from $15,- 
000 to $5,000. 

During 1885 there were 10,637 busi- 
ness failures in this country, with liabili- 
ties amounting to over $124,000,000, or 
$102,000,000 less than in 1884. 

Calculations have been made, though 
not formally admitted, which place the 
wealth of the late Mr. Vanderbilt at 
$305,000,000 instead of $200,000,000. 


Mme. Kuki, the wife of the Japanese 
Minister, is said to be the most ex- 
pert needlewoman in Washington, and 
embroiders with the national skillfulness. 


Ex-Governor Hoffman states that the 
records of the Board of Health show that 
for the last ten years there have been on- 
ly 18 reported cases of hydrophobia in 
New York city. There was only one in 
1883, one in 1884, and none last year. 


Chaplain McCabe, the enthusiastic Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, is not disheartened by his failure 
to reach the amount he aimed at last 


_ year, but has again sounded the bugle 


cry, ‘‘A million for missions this year.” 


During 1885 this country produced 
357,112,000 bushels of wheat, or 155,- 
651,900 less than in 1884; 1,936,176,- 
000 bushels of corn, or 140,648,000 more 
than in 1884; 4,200,000 tons of iron, 31,- 
399,481 tons of anthracite coal, and 21,- 
078,877 barrels of petroleum, all in ex- 
cees of 1884. 

It is well known that Japanese arti- 
sans sit invariably upon platforms or up- 
on the floor, their legs crossed under them. 
When attempts were made in the Japan- 
ese village in New York to introduce 
chairs and tables the Japanese workmen 
complained that it tired them to sit on 
chairs, and the old custom was continu- 
ed. 

Rev. James Kemper was ordained 

tor of a chufch in Cincinnati, October 
21, 1792, the first Presbyterian ordina- 
tion west of the Alleghenies. There are 
now west of the Ohio 16 Synods, 105 
Presbyteries, 2,802 ministers, 3,523 
churches, and 264,566 members, or more 
than half of all belonging to the Presby- 
terian Church in this country. 


FOREIGN. 


There has recently been an eruption of 
the volcano of Colima, on the western 
coast of Mexico, greatly to the alarm of 
the people. 

There will be more than 80 Roman 
Catholic members of the new British Par- 
liament, one being from Scotland, the 
first since the Reformation. 


The King of Mombassa, Central Afri- 
ca, has seized the missionary, Bishop 
Hannington, for no apparent reason, 
and will probably put him to death. 


During the last 30 years war has 
caused in Christian nations the loss of 
2,000,000 men and of $15,000,000,000. 
The yearly expenditure of these nations 
on standing armies is $2,500,000,000. 


A Hindoo theater in Calcutta has dra- 
matized and put on the stage a play re- 
resenting the leading features of Bud- 
ha’s life, in which, to humor the Hin- 
doos, he is represented as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. 

A young man on the island of St. 
Mary’s, one of the Azores, who before his 
conversion was addicted to gambling and 
worse evils, has lately been arrested 
for the crime of telling his neighbors of 
Jesus the only Saviour of sinners! 


A colporteur who has been laboring for 
two years at Seoul, the capital of Corea, 
reports seventy men desirous of joining a 
Christian church, and one in another city 
reports twenty. The last door closed 
against the Gospel is opening wide in 
Corea. 

The richest men in Russia are two 
Swiss brothers named Noble. They 
bought up immense tracts of oil lands, and 
control now more petroleum than the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. There is no way of 
computing their wealth, which has been 
estimated as high as $400,000,000. 


The Indian Witness, speaking of the 
Hindoo charities in Calcutta, says that 
they usually take the form of daily dis- 
tribution of food. It mentions one Ra- 
jah who daily feeds from 300 to 600 per- 
sons, and several others who feed from 
thirty to fifty every day. 

A curious collection has been added to 
the natural history museum of Vienna. It 
consists of 708 skulls of many nationali- 
ties, skulls of Turks, Greeks, Hungari- 
ans, Americans, Jews, Albanians, Kurds 
and others. The grim collection might 
be valuable in inspiring the Hamlets 
of Vienna as well as useful to ethnolo- 
gists. 

On the water side of Vera Cruz stands 
a stone image, whose bruised counte- 
nance tells a queer tale of feminine cred- 
ulity. From time immemorial it has 
been believed that if a marriageable wom- 
an shall hit this image squarely in the 
face with a stone she wil immediately 


obtain a husband and an advantageous 
settlement in life. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Feb. 7th. 
Dan. iii: 16-28. 


BY REV. M. WILLETTP. 


THE FIERY FURNACE. 
Golden Text—‘*Our God whom we 


serve is able to deliver us from the burn- 
ing fiery furnace.”’ (Dan. iii: 17.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

Soon after the time when Daniel’s 
temperance principles were so tried he 
had an opportunity to show his wisdom 
in the interpretation of dreams. When 
the other Chaldean wise men had failed 
he succeeded, through the revelations of 
God, and both saved the others from 
death and advanced himself, through the 
grateful choice of the king, to the place 
of chief ruler of the province of Babylon. 
His three young friends, by his request, 
were given high office under him, About 
the middle of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
he erected a lofty statue of gold, some 
ninety feet high, on the plain of Dura, 
five miles southeast of the city. The 
plain was eo level that this gigantic figure 
could be seen from every part of Baby- 
lon. This image was an idol of Bel- 
Merodach, to whom the king attributed 
all his successes. To the ceremonies of 
inauguration the satraps of the different 
provinces, and all the great and leading 
men of the empire, were invited. Nebu- 
chadnezzar not only wished to do honor 
to his god with unsurpassed magnifi- 
cence, but also to make his capital a 
center, and unify his kingdom through 
the oneness of its worship. Nothing 
gives stability or unites men like religion, 
even when it is false. He therefore 
calls upon all, and commands them, 
under great penalties, to bow down be- 
fore this idol. To the sound of music 
this entire assemblage of the wealth and 
power of Babylon prostrated themselves, 
with three exceptions. Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego were non-conform- 
ists. They remained standing, conspicu- 
ous in their robes of high office. Daniel, 
for some reason, was not there, or there 
vould have been four instead of three. 
Envious officials were quick to bring 
report of this occurrence to the king. In 
rage and fury he commanded them to be 
brought into his presence. He said to 
them that if they would yet prostrate 
themselves in homage before the idol it 
would be well with them; if not, they 
should be cast into the burning fiery 
furnace. At this point our lesson proper 
begins. 


LESSON NOTES, 


(V. 16) The expression, ‘‘We are not 
careful to answer thee” means, ‘‘We 
have no need.” It was not necessary 
that they should reply to the king. 
Their actions had already spoken. Their 
minds were thoroughly made up, and 
nothing could change them. In addition 
to this, they probably felt that nothing 
they might say would change the king. 
They were not going to throw away 
arguments. 

(V.17) Let us put an emphasis on 
the fact that they were servants of God. 
Only those who serve God can claim his 
protection in times of danger. 

(V. 18) They did not presume to 
assert absolutely that God would deliver 
them from death in the fiery furnace. 
He was able to do it, should it seem wise 
and best. Sometimes God’s saints honor 
him more by death than by life. But 
whether death or life, they were going to 
follow convictions, and leave the results 
with God. 

(V. 19) Nebuchadnezzar was enraged, 
as a tyrant, to find his will thwarted; as 
a governor, because this refusal was 
treason to the state; and as a dovotee, 
because it was a slight put upon his 
religion. His anger overshot the mark. 
A furnace seven times more heated than 
was wont would abridge the sufferings of 
these three opponents. Haste and im- 
petuosity often defeats its own ends. 


(V. 20) The victims were probably to 
be cast into the furnace through an 
opening in the top, while the king saw 
them through a door in the side. 
(V.21) Their articles of dress are 
mentioned, being of easily inflammable 
material, to emphasize the statement 
afterwards made that they came out 
without so much as the smell of fire upon 
their garments. The dress here deacrib- 
ed has been shown by modern investi- 
gation to be that of a Babylonian courtier 
of the period. 

(V. 22.) The king’s haste was such as 
to allow no time for the invention or dis- 
covery of some safe way of approaching 
the fearful heat, and so, when the top 
of the furnace was lifted the flames 
rushed out and slew the executioners. 


(V. 25) The king rose up in astonish- 
ment and terror. He saw that the three 
men were not consumed. He saw, 
moreover, that they were loose; the chains 
were burned off, though the men were 
unharmed. And there was a fourth 
person with them, whose form was that | 
of ason of the gods. The king knew 
that only a divine being could live in 
such flame and preserve others. In 
reality it was, as most interpreters hold, 
the Son of God who, as the angel of the 
Lord, appears at various times in the Old 
Testament; but the king regarded this 
personage as simply one of the various 
gods of the empire. 


(V. 26) Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego are servants of the most high God. 
The king recognizes their God to be 
greater than his own. 

(V. 28) It would be very easy for us 
to impute to Nebuchadnezzar in this 
matter more than he meant. This hea- 
then king is convinced of the power and 
greatness of the God of these Hebrews. 
He decreed afterwards that no one 
should speak anything amiss against this 
God, else they should be cut to pieces, 
and their houses be made a dunghill. 
He did not command, however, the uni- 
versal worship of Jehovah, or declare 
him to be God alone. “Changed the 
king’s word” — They had compelled 


| Nebuchadnezzar to revoke his commands, 


LESSON THOUGHTS. 


1. Observe the law of growth. These 
men, when boys, in company with Dan- 
iel, had been faithfal to their convictions 
in the matter of the king’s meat. Be- 
cauee of their faithfulness their courage 
had grown with the years. It is calcu- 
lated that sixteen years ela between 
the last lesson and this. e must con- 
ceive of these mena wing in ce 
during all this period. "Mes do 
into sudden courage when all their pre- 
vious lives have been cowardly and un- 
godly. Let us be faithful in the com- 
monplaces of iife, and then, if any 
sudden and unexpected demand is made 
upon our faith we will be ready. 

2. It is possible to become so fixed in 
deep religious convictions that argument 
cannot move us. ‘*We are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter. * But 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods.” It is possible 
for the soul-life to pass beyond the 
realms of controversy. Keligion thus 
deepens from belief into knowledge. 
Such men might be argued out of their 
faith in the sunrise, but not out of that 
new light which has dawned upon the 
soul in Jesus Christ. And right here is 
the mighty power of Christianity. Thou- 
sands of men have yielded up life and 
property for Christ who knew nothing 
about the arguments for Christianity, and 
did not care to know. Neither did it 
perplex them that many objections might 
be urged they could not answer. They 
knew they were right because of the 
new life and experience within them. 

3. When men in religion know that 
they are right they do not care for conse- 
quences. Even though there be the hell 
of furnace before them, and all the 
pleasures of youth and sense to pluck 
them back, they do not falter. It is not 
necessary that they should live. It is 
necessary that they should be true to 
God. Calvin closes his great argument 
for the necessity of the Reformation with 
these words: ‘‘We know and are verily 
persuaded that what we preach is the 
eternal truth of God. It is our wish, 
and a very natural one, that our ministry 
might prove beneficial and salutary to 
the world; but the measure of success 
is for God to give, not tor us to demand. 
If this is what we have deserved at the 
hands of men whom we have strnggled 
to benefit—to be loaded with calumny 
and stung with ingratitude, that men 
should abandon success with despair, 
and hurry along with the current to utter 
destruction— then this is my voice: ‘Ply 
your fagots.” But we warn you that 
even in death we shall become conquer- 
ors; not simply because we shall find, 
even through the fagots, a sure passage 
to that upper and better life, but because 
our blood will germinate like precious 
seed, and propagate that eternal truth of 
God which is now so scornfully rejected 
by the world.” 

4. There are many golden images to- 
day; there are many fiery furnaces. In 
the glitter of gold and the popularity of 
Mammon, in easy-going moralities and 
palatable doctrines, in pleasures and in 
successes based on evil, we find our 
golden image; and the plain of Dura 
has widened until it incloses every city 
and village of the land. And as to the 
fiery furnace, there is a touch of fire in 
unpopularity and the sneer in the cold- 
ness of a world we long to live with in 
warmest sympathy; and time would fail 
to tell of trouble, sickness, poverty and 
death. 

5. We want.a religion that costs us 
something. Men are looking to see the 
principles that actuated these Hebrews 
on the plain of Dura in the lives of 
Christians around them. Christian 
fathers and mothers, Christian merchants 


farmers, are being examined, day by 
day, to eee if there is any realily in their 
profession when it comes to the pinch of 
trial and temptation in the jury box and 
behind the counter, in the home and 
workshop. Is not the conversion of the 
world waiting because the followers of 
Christ do not stand up as boldly as the 
Hebrews of our lesson? Are not men 
tempted to think that there is no reality 
in the religion of Christ, because so 
many who praise his name seem as ready 
to bow down to worldly idolatries as 
others who call not on the Lord? Men 
respect principle everywhere, and only 
those command the world’s homage re- 
ligiously who stand by their colors and 
their convictions, at whatever cost and 
under whatever circumstances. 


Hublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Tue PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The subscription Price of Tax Paoctrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
—- to what time your subscription 

paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


FOR THE LADIES. 


Have you seen those lovely little writing- 
desks of the newest woods and latest styles 
that the California Furniture Company, 220 
to 226 Bush street, has received. They are 
most suitable presents to your lady friends. 


Since 1863 the Pacific Bank has been es- 
tablished in this city, and it has passed un- 
scathed through all the financial crises which 
have occurred during that time, and now 
stands on a firmer basis than ever. — Its 
financial strength and conservative manage- 
ment should be great inducements to mer- 
chants and business men generally who 
desire a safe place of deposit for their funds. 


Three months’ treatment for 50c. Piso’s 


| Remedy for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 


and mechanics, Christian lawyers and. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Harper’s Magazine for February maintains 
the strength which characterized the Decem- 
ber and January numbers. It opens with a 
thorough study of the present condition of 
the British Navy, by Sir Edward Reed. 
Very appropriately, the frontispiece to the 
number is a fine engraving from a drawing 
by J. O. Davidson, representing the battle of 
Trafalgar. In an excellent article, by James 
Lane Allen, the ‘“‘Blue-grass Region of Ken- 
tucky” is fully treated. Charles Dudley 
Warner treats of ‘‘Education as a Factor in 
Prison Reform.” Mr. George William Cur- 
tis, in the Easy Chair, discusses New York 
theatrical amusements, some forgotten poets, 
the wonders of our next-door neighbor Mexico, 
and indiscriminate almsgiving. 


The February number of the Atlantic has 
a charming poem, called ‘‘The Homestead,” 
by Mr. Whittier, which describes exquisitely 
a deserted New England farmhouse. ‘“Min- 
isterial Responsibility and the Constitution” 
is the title of a paper by Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, contrasting the differences of the 
United States Government and one which, 
as in England, depends on the individual 
responsibility of the ministers in power. 
‘‘An American Soldier in China” gives a most 
graphic account of the manner in which 
General Frederic T. Ward’s achievements in 
China smoothed the way for ‘‘Chinese” Gor- 
dan’s military successes, and renders Gen- 
eral Ward tardy justice. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


The consumption of Ayer’s Pills far exceeds 
any precedent. They are constantly winning 
the confidence of those who use them. They 
cleanse the blood, improve the appetite, pro- 
mote digestion, restore healthy action, and 
regulate every function. They are pleasant 
to take, gentle in their operation, yet thor- 
ough, searching and powerful in subduing 
disease. 


A gift to a lady housekeeping should be a 
piece of furniture—say, for instance, one or 
two of those lovely little tea tables of the 
very latest styles which have been received 
this week at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 2246 Bush street. 
They are not expeasive. 


Learn the truth about Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softens the cough, 
relieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucous, tones the lungs and the membranes 
of the throat, and restores to the organs of 
respiration their natural strength and vigor. 
75c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25c 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

SmiTn’s CasH StTorRE, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?”’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Pacirric. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


Mrs. Hart’s Lunch Rooms, 509 Montgom- 
ery street, are a ‘‘Home” place. For a long 
time she has furnished the Congregational 
Club dinners, so much liked. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.02%%; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 


$4 873% to 48944. 
OCOMMEROIAL 


Froun—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 475; Superfine, $2 75 to 3 50. 

Wueat—$1 45 to 1 50 per ctth. 

Bartey—Feed, $1.30 to 1.32%. 

Frrp—Bran, $15.00 @ 15.50; ground- 
barley, $28 00 to 30 00; middlings, $20 00 to 
$23.00 

Potators—50c to 60c per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $2 00 to 2 50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Apples, 7c to $1 75 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1 50 to 2 50; Pears, 75c to $2 50 per box. 

VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 50c per ctl.; 
— Squash, $1200 per ton; Turnips, 

5c. 

Haxy—$9.00 to 13.50 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to 75c per bale. 

Oats---$1.15 to 1.40. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. 26c to 

13 to 13%c 

Eaas—21 to 24¢ per doz. 

Brrer—8 to 9 first quality; 5% to6e for 


~ 


third. 

Lams—7 to 25 c per b. 

Mutron—Wethers, 6 to 7; Ewes, 5% to6%. 

Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4c for grain fed; 
stock,34% to 4c; dressed do, 64% to 6%e for 
city, 644¢ for country. 

Hives anp — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, $1 to 1 50. 


New Music Books, 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, J. ©. Macy. For Temperance Lodges and 
MISCELLANEOUS AND + Meetings. A Choice Collection of New Tem. 
STANDARD BOOKS, perance Songs and Glees, withsome Old Fa- 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED | vorites, and a few Rousing War Songs with 
JUVENILE BOOKS, | Temperance Words. Anybody can ‘join in 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, _ | chorus.” Price 36 cts; or $3.60 per dozen. 


FOR PLEASURE, | 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. Just publish- 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. | ed. A first class setof duets, by such mas- 
ters as Rubenstein, Nicolai, Campana, Tours, 


STATIONERY Abt, and others. 26 Duets on 144 large 


Abt’s ‘Like the Lark,” and Rubenstein’s 
gel’* are good specimens. Price $1. 

BLANK BOOKS, 

COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


THE APOGRAPH ($1.00) is an excellent 
Collection of Octavo Choruses, Sacred and Se- 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


cular. Selected by CaRt ZERRAHN, forthe use 
of Musical Conventions, etc. 
Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


AMERICAN EonG AND CuoRvUS COLLECTION. 50 cts. 

AMERIOAN BaLLAD CoLLEcTION. 50 cts. 

AmerioaN Dancz Music for Pia- 
no, 50 cts. 

American Prano Music CoLLecTIon. 50 cts. 
Four large, handsome and every way desira- 

able collections of good Music at low prices. 

Mailed for 65 ots each. 

Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 

post free, for the retail price, 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D«signing, Engravin 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests an 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pp-d31 


FLORAL TRACTS. 


A New Issur or TRACTS FOR GENERAL 
UsE, THE First Pace or EACH 
CONTAINING A NEAT’ 

FLORAL DESIGN. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


30 f tracts each. 
Clerayman and Inddel. Foolish Dick. sin HOME” LUNCH 
Word to Y Christians. ‘‘ That’s Thee, Jem!” 
Saved, ate Would” ROOMS, 
Can Whiskey Talk? Not Losey: 509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


PACKET 3. PACKET 4. MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 
15 eight-page tracts each. 


The Borrowed Baby. ** Always Near.’’ 


Lunches and collations served for private 


“Is That All?” ‘John Three Sixteen.” parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
Not Feeling, but Christ. ‘ You, Me, or Anybody Else.’ | and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
Little Wilson Boy. What Is It to Believe? cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 
Little Bell. The Song in the Cabin. 


Price, 20 Cents per Packet. 


COMMERCIAL 
AMERICAN TRAGT SOCIETY, 2Surance Company 


| OF CALIFORNIA. 
P Ag eucy, 
757 Market Street PRINCIPAL OFFICE, - 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San 


The San Franelsco Presbyterian CAPITAL FULLY PAID..... $20,000 
Bock Depository. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, Sect’y. Pres'’t. 
the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- . 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon | ~ 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. = | 
0S Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. Wa | 
Address all orders to PIANOFORTES. 
Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 
IAM KNABE & CO., 
No. 13 Sansome Street, Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Sen Francisco, California | Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Ohio Improved Chester 


BAKER S The best Hogin the world. Not 
Tee he era. Sold 788 in 1885. 
. s Send for discription of this fam- 
, ous breed, also fowls. 
Warranted absolutely pure E. T. SILVER, Cleveland, 0. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom.- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
Ncup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for inval- 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 

ant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 

ringe, Hidden Name, &c., l 

Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 

8 parlor games, all for 10cts. Game of Authors, l0cts. 
IVORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK. 
No preparation and yo J a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
| lished 50 Years. Superior 
and popular for decorative work on linen. Received 


Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


‘Filled with varied, pleasant and instructive reading; a safe and interesting family publica- 
tion.—[ CHRISIIAN WoMAN. ° 
SOLD BY ALL 


‘‘A popular illustrated literary Magazinefor the HOME and the FAMILY—pure, clean, 
wholesome, elevating.” Established 1874. Published every other week. 36 pages. Bright, 
Timely; Original. Hansomely and copiously illustrated. INTERESTING, but not sensational; 
INSTRUCTIVE, but not dull; AMUSING, but not vulgar; SCHOLARLY, but not pedantic. A 
SAMPLE COPY can be had of ANY NEWSDEALER for 10 cents. If he doesn’t keep it he will 

titfor you. Order it regularly. You can stop at any time, if you want to; or remit $2 for 
1886. POSTAGE in U.S. or Oanada Preparp. AGENTS WANTED. ANY dealer will take your 
order or subscription; or address W. J. JOHNSTON, Publisher, 9 Murray St , New York. 


DEALING. 


Believing that if a man has dealt squarely with his fellow- 
men his patrons are his best advertisers, 1 invite all to 
make inquiry of the character of my seeds among Overa 
million of Farmers, Gardeners and Planters who have 
used them during the past thirty years. Raising a 
see ey se was the first seedsman in the Unit 
States to warrant (as per catalogue) their purity and enn 
My new Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1886 will be 
sent FREE to all who write for it. Among an immense-variet 
my friends will find in it (and in none other) a new drumhead Cab: 
bage, just about as cory s Henderson’s, but mearly twice as 
large ! James J. H, Gregory, ehead, Mass. 


ersey City is the most extensive in 

pliance for the prompt and care America. Annual Sal 13 illi 


q Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, eontaining colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
¢ of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEE and ailed 

6 cts. (in stamps) to cover postage. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


t Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
/¢ New York, are fitted up with every a 


Catalogue of over 110 pages FREE. 4s Everything kept in the Nursery line, from pot plants to forest j 
including an IMMENSE STOCK of GRAPE VINES, and FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES of ALL SIZES. 


h I 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


ing ring bul $1 

for 50c. 25c. 29 PACKETS CHO! 

ee. datalps, $1. 30 Sweet Onestuuts and 


FRUITS, PLANTS, SEEDS, 


TER. ‘.ene Cheaper. Pian 


Cc 


our choice, $1; 
themumas, 15 Si; 20 Gladiolus, t mixed sorta, all bloom- 
36 PACKETS bHoice FLOWER SEEDS, $i; or 17 | 


lants, 
id or 1. Mulberries, [5 each 
$i. For the other 52 81 sets and 1.O0L things berries, {5 cack 
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